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CHAPTER ONE 


“Get On Board, Little Children, There’s Room for Many a More” 


The summer I turned seventeen I started working full time at 
Uncle Bernie’s gasoline station. I had worked there part time on 
weekends and evenings before, but now he said I was to be paid a 
weekly wage. I knew that Lincoln Graves got paid one hundred 
dollars a week, so I wasn’t surprised when Uncle Bernie suggested 
he pay me sixty dollars. He had been paying me a dollar an hour for 
the part-time work, so this was about the same wage since I was to 
work all days and evenings until 9:00. 

Lincoln was an older man, in his fifties, and he drank. I imagine 
Uncle Bernie knew that--anybody who hung around the station would 
have to, what with the empty pint and half-pint bottles turning up in 
new tires or behind them. He liked to talk to the customers while I 
filled the gas tank, checked the oil, checked the air in the tires, and 
washed the windshield. He’d light up his Roi-Tan cigar and make a 
big production about figuring up prices if somebody was interested 
in buying a set of tires, say. He was likeable, but I didn’t think much 
of his working. He was always willing to let me do his share. 

Uncle Bernie owned the gas station which was called the Flying 
Horse. It got that name because of the Standard Oil winged horse 
over the doorway. We no longer sold Standard gasoline, however. 
Uncle Bernie had got a better deal, he said, from Phillips 66, so that 
was what we sold now. The gas pumps showed the Phillips 66 logos, 
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but the winged horse stayed; Uncle Bernie said it cost too much and it 
was too much trouble to change the name. People were used to it as 
the Flying Horse Service Station, and he wasn’t about to change it. 

Uncle Bernie also owned the Blue Moon Pool Hall and Recreation 
Center which was on the same block, across the alley behind the 
Flying Horse. He had Fred Allbright to run the bar, serving beer and 
so on, but Uncle Bernie was the owner and manager. I guess he had a 
pretty good life, if only either place had made him any money which 
I don’t think they did. Uncle Bernie always seemed to be planning 
and trying to come up with ways to make a killing, he called it. But 
I suspect he liked the service station and the pool hall just the way 
they were. 

The day I turned seventeen, I announced it to Lincoln. “Today’s 
my birthday. I’m seventeen.” 

Line removed his cigar and gazed at me. “Seventeen. I can 
hardly remember when I was seventeen.” He shook his head. “How 
does it feel?” 

Older people were predictable about asking such questions. “How 
does it feel, now that you’re twelve?” or “thirteen,” or whatever age 
you celebrated. “About the same as it did yesterday.” 

“Yeah, I “‘magine so. Seventeen.” He stared at me without seeing 
me, as if he was looking at something which was standing where | 
was and he was seeing it and not me. “You know how old I am?” 

=No.” 

“T’m fifty-one. Yup, fifty-one, last March 30". Now, I’ll bet that 
sounds old to you, don’t it?” 

“Yeah.” 

“Well, it used to seem old to me, too. But it ain’t any more. 
That’s--what?--about three times your age, ain’t it?” 

“Yeah; exactly.” 

“Well, David, try to do something today so you can remember 
this day. Otherwise, you’ll get to be my age and won’t be able to 
remember any birthdays at all. They’ll all just run together.” 

Just then a car pulled up to the pumps, so I went out to wait on 
it. The customer wanted ten gallons of regular, so I had to hold the 
hose while the gasoline was filling. If he had said, “Fill ‘er up,” I 
could have set the latch so the gas filled by itself and then shut off 
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automatically. While I was filling the car, I thought about being 
three times older than somebody else. If Pearl was only five and two- 
thirds years old, then I’d be three times her age, but she was fourteen 
already, and the three years difference between us was hardly any 
fraction at all. 

After I had pumped the ten gallons, I washed the windshield and 
asked the driver, “Check your oil, Mister?” 

“Naw, not this time. Next time. Ten gallons; that’d be what, 
almost three dollars, right?” 

“Yes, sir. Two dollars and eighty cents.” 

“Well, P’1l come in for a minute.” He walked into the station with 
me and waited for his change. “Hey, Linc, how’s it going?” he called. 
Lincoln had a ‘51 Chevy up on the lift and was greasing it. 

Lincoln turned to greet him. “Bout the same. ‘Bout the 
same.” 

“Okay. Well, I'll see you next time,” the man said as he left. 

We had a car to wash that morning, so I started on it, but as I 
worked, I thought about what Linc had said. I realized he was already 
right. I had had only seventeen birthdays so far, and already I had 
forgotten most of them. 

I liked washing cars at the station because when I got finished my 
hands were clean. Working on cars was good, too, but the bad part 
was the dirt and grease. When the grease was new like when it came 
out of the grease gun and a person was greasing a car, it was smooth 
and oily and clean. But where the grease seeped out of the steering 
linkage under the car, it gathered dust and dirt, and that grease dirt 
was the hardest kind to get off my hands. We had Goop and Go Jo, 
but it never seemed to work the same as washing a car. 

It’s hard to get any job done in a service station because whenever 
anybody drives up for gasoline, that customer has to come first. It 
doesn’t matter whether a person is greasing a car, fixing a tire, or 
sweeping the drive-way, the customer at the pump is more important. 
If there are many customers, then that means a simple job of washing 
a car takes quite a bit longer. And whenever Linc was doing anything, 
he hated to be interrupted. In fact, most times he refused. So it was 
my job to wait on the customers. 
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I finished washing the car by eleven when Linc left for lunch 
which meant I was running the place all by myself. This wasn’t 
anything new as Uncle Bernie had left me in charge many times. 
When Linc returned at noon, I walked across the alley to the Blue 
Moon. 

Fred Allbright fixed sandwiches and soup for people at noon, and 
some people liked to have beer when they ate. I wasn’t old enough 
to drink beer yet, and my mother didn’t want me hanging around the 
Blue Moon, but it was convenient at noon, and it was Uncle Bernie, 
her brother-in-law, who owned it, so she didn’t protest too much. 
She did complain about my smelling like smoke when I went home, 
however. She said she could always tell when I had been hanging 
around the Blue Moon. 

Uncle Bernie had two pool tables and two snooker tables in the 
Blue Moon. I liked playing pool, but it was so easy that it wasn’t 
much of a challenge. All a person had to do was get close to the 
pocket with the ball, and it fell in. Snooker, on the other hand, was 
more challenging. The balls were smaller, and the pockets were, too, 
which meant that a person’s aim had to be much more precise. I had 
seen “The Hustler” with Paul Newman, and I was familiar with some 
of the trick shots, but to win at snooker one had to have a very good 
eye. On my noon hour, I liked to practice, shooting just as if it was 
a real game, taking my time but not keeping score. 

The gas station stayed open until 9:00 on week nights, but most of 
the time there were very few customers. I didn’t mind that too much 
as I liked to read, and I was catching up on books that I had heard 
of but hadn’t had time for during the school year. Mrs. Johnson, our 
English teacher, had given us a list of books for summer reading. 
Maybe she didn’t expect us to read all of the books, but I was trying 
to. There were several books by James Baldwin which I wanted 
to get through, and one by John Howard Griffin, Black Like Me, 
which told about his doing something to his skin so he looked like a 
Negro and then traveling through the South. She had also mentioned 
Gandhi and non-violence; since Martin Luther King was advocating 
non-violence, she said we needed to know about it, too. 
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Martin Luther King meeting with leading representatives of the church in East 
Berlin 


Sometimes Branford would come over and we’d talk about what 
we'd be doing the next year when we were seniors. When [had started 
high school, the seniors were a whole social level above everybody 
else. And although I hardly noticed it while it was happening, every 
year the gap between our class and the one above narrowed. Now 
we were to be the seniors, and all of the other students would be 
looking up to us. 

About 8:30, T.J. came through the door. T.J. had graduated that 
year as he was a year ahead of me in school. I put my book aside. 

“Pretty busy tonight?” 

“No. Only a couple of customers.” 

“Any good looking women?” 

“Naw. They don’t come in here; you know that.” 
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“Well, I guess we might get lucky sometime. Hey, today’s your 
birthday, ain’t it?” 

“Yeah.” 

“You doin’ anything special?” 

“Mama said she’d have a cake for me when I get home. You’re 
invited, too.” 

“Oh, I guess that’s for family.” 

“Well, you know you’re welcome.” 

“Nah.” He stood looking out the plate glass window past the 
pumps to the street. “Why don’t we go over to St. Louis some time 
to drive around? Maybe we could meet some nice girls.” He turned 
back to me. “What do you say?” 

“Well, I gotta work every night until 9:00, you know that.” 

“Yeah. What you need is a good job like mine in the post office. 
I get off at 5:00, and I don’t have to work weekends.” 

“Maybe Branford would like to go with you.” 

“Yeah. You still reading all those books Mrs. Johnson 
assigned?” 

“Well, you know she didn’t really assign them. She just suggested 
that we need to know more about Civil Rights.” 

“Aw, what do I care about old Civil Rights? Martin Luther King 
can do all the marchin’ and protestin’ for me, can’t he?” 

There were times when I didn’t know how to take T.J. Sometimes 
he didn’t act black and he didn’t even seem black. It was almost as 
if he was white. “I don’t want to argue with you,” I said. “But it’s 
something I believe in.” 

“Oh, well, I guess I do, too. But I don’t take it as seriously as 
you do, do I?” 

“No.” 

“Well, I guess I'll just go on then.” He turned to leave. He 
stopped at the door to turn around. “Here,” he said, holding out an 
envelope. “I brought you this.” 

It had my name on it. When I opened it, I saw it was a birthday 
card. “Thanks,” I said. “Thanks a lot.” 

“Aw, that’s all right.” He grinned. “Well, I’ll see you.” 

“Okay.” 


Xx 


CHAPTER TWO 


“Little David, Play on Your Harp, Hallelu, Hallelu” 


As I walked home across the park, I noticed quite a few people 
enjoying the cool evening. The park had formerly been off limits 
to Negroes, but now it was open to everyone. People still tended to 
segregate themselves, whites in one area and blacks in another. It 
was the same in school at noon in the cafeteria. Even though we 
had made some progress at integration, there was still some element 
which couldn’t be defined away or legislated away which said, “I 
want to be with my own kind.” I had seen this with the girls sitting 
by themselves and the boys sitting by themselves, too. Any boy who 
sat with the girls was suspect; I wasn’t certain why. 

When I got home, Mama was waiting for me with the cake 
sitting on the kitchen table. She had positioned the seventeen 
candles decoratively around the double layer cake which I hoped 
was chocolate. Cassie and Pearl were waiting eagerly, I could tell, 
as they jumped up as soon as I came through the door. 

“Maybe we should call Uncle Bernie,’ Mama suggested. 

Grandma came into the kitchen about then. “Well, he ought to 
be here if he wants to help celebrate,” she said. Grandma was quick 
to criticize Uncle Bernie, it seemed. 

“111 call the Blue Moon,” I said. 

“Blue Moon,” Fred answered after I had dialed and waited a 
moment. 

“This is David. Is my Uncle Bernie there?” 
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“Yeah.” I heard him call Uncle Bernie to the telephone. 

“David, what can I do for you?” 

“Well, we have a birthday cake here at the house, and we were 
just wondering whether you wanted to help us celebrate?” 

“Celebrate? What?” 

“Aw, you know today’s my birthday.” 

“Well, I'd sure like to have some of that cake. But can you wait 
on me a few minutes? I’m waiting for somebody right now.” 

“IT guess so. How about a half hour? Is that enough?” 

“Sure enough. And if’n I don’t get there, you go ahead and start 
without me.” 

After I hung up, I said, “He’ll be here in a half hour.” 

“Well, let’s wait for him,” Mama said. “How about something 
cold to drink?” 

Cassie, who was working in the F. W. Woolworth store downtown, 
was two years older than I. She had finished high school and gone to 
work right away. But after she began working full time, she didn’t 
want to help around the house as much as she had before. So Pearl 
had to do Cassie’s share. Since Cassie helped with the household 
expenses, Mama had told Pearl that it was just natural that she had to 
help out. I gave part of my wages to Mama, too, since Mama didn’t 
earn much as a live-in cook for the Bennetts. 

Pearl didn’t really complain about it much, but now that she was 
fourteen, it seemed to me that she wanted to spend more time with 
her girl friends. Mama didn’t allow her to abuse the telephone, but 
Pearl did like to talk with her friends. I imagine they talked quite a 
bit about boys, but I guess that was only natural. 

Pearl set out glasses and added ice to them before pouring in the 
iced tea. “How was work, David?” Mama asked. 

“Oh, ‘bout the same. T.J. came over for a bit. I wonder how I 
could go about getting a job at the post office, like T.J.?” 

“You've got a perfectly good job right now,” Grandma said. “Why 
would you want to waste it by going to work for the post office?” 

“Well, the U.S. Government has rules against discrimination, 
you know, and--” 

“Who’s been discriminatin’ against you?” Mama demanded. 
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“Nobody, but I was just thinking that a job with the post office 
would have more security than working for Uncle Bernie.” 

“Oh, Bernie’s all right,’ Mama said. “He’s always looking for 
more opportunities, I know, but he’s a good boss, ain’t he?” 

“Yeah, I guess so.” 

“You guess so.” 

“You can be glad he ain’t like my boss at the dime store,” Cassie 
said. “Ole Mr. Hogshead is just about impossible.” 

“Cassie,” Mama said. “You know it ain’t right to make fun of a 
person’s name.” 

Cassie smiled. “I know, but he sometimes acts like a hog, the way 
he roots around in merchandise, messing up the counters, and then 
squealin’ if everything isn’t just like he thinks it ought to be.” 

“Cassie.” 

“Okay, Mama. I’m sorry. I wish Mr. Hawthorne was a better 
boss, though.” 

We were all sitting around the kitchen table, sipping iced tea and 
waiting for Uncle Bernie, trying to be patient, but that wasn’t easy. 
Even at seventeen, I wasn’t the most patient in the family, and I think 
Pearl was even less understanding. 

“What would you do when school started?” Grandma asked. 
“That is, if’n you did work at the post office?” 

“T guess I’d have to quit.” 

“Um hmm. And your Uncle Bernie lets you work whenever you 
ain’t in school, ain’t that right?” 

“Yes'm.” 

“Well, it seems to me as you ought to stay right where you are.” 

“Oh, I guess you’re right. But T.J. gets off work at five o’clock, 
and he gets all the holidays, too.” 

“Well,” Mama said, “I “spect once you're finished with school, 
you'll have a better job than working at the post office.” 

“Mama,” Pearl asked. “Do you reckon any of us might get to go 
to college?” 

Cassie had talked about going to college in St. Louis after she 
finished high school, but then she got the job at Woolworth’s, and I 
guess she gave up the notion. 

“Are you thinking about college, Pearl?” Mama asked. 
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“Well, I know it seems kind of hard to believe, but I’ll be 
graduatin’ in three years. And David graduates next year. Don’t 
you think somebody in our family should go to college?” 

“Yes, I do,” Mama said slowly. “When your father was alive, we 
often talked about the future for our children. That was when Cassie 
and David were just babies. But after he didn’t come back from re- 
enlisting--well, I just never got back to thinking’ about it, I guess.” 

“But Mama,” Cassie said. “The war ended in 1945, didn’t it?” 

“Yes, but your father stayed on. He re-enlisted. And then he was 
killed in that accident.” 

“Well, I’m not so sure I even want to go to college,” I said. “T like 
it here in Belleville, and I’d hate to leave the family.” 

“Aw, David, that’s might fine of you,’ Mama said, “ but a young 
man has got to make his way in the world, you know.” 

Nobody said anything for a minute. Then Grandma said, “When 
I was a girl, there was hardly any black folks even thought about 
going to college. And if they did, what good did it do them? White 
folks still didn’t treat ‘em right. In fact, some of the most educated 
Negroes we had there in Georgia were the town drunks. I figure 
they couldn’t handle being educated and not enjoying what they had 
worked for. Who needs a college education to be a bellman or a 
porter or a maid?” 

“Times has changed,” Mama said. “Today it’s different from 
when you was a girl.” 

“Well, that may be, but I don’t want my grandchildren having to 
put up with what I and my family did when I was a girl. It wasn’t 
right.” 

Just then Uncle Bernie opened the screen door and came into the 
kitchen. “Where’s that birthday boy?” he shouted. “Where is he?” 
As he came over to me, I stood up. “Put ‘er there, David. Happy 
birthday.” We shook hands. 

“Thanks, Uncle Bernie.” 

“Now what’s this about a cake? Oh, ho, so that’s it, eh? Looks 
mighty nice, Frony. Did you make it?” 

“Yes. But Pearl helped decorate it.” 

Uncle Bernie smiled at Pearl. “I might a known,” he said. “You 
always did have the right touch for decoratin’.” 
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“Well, let’s get on with it?’ Mama said. “Bernie, you light the 
candles.” 

Uncle Bernie used his pocket lighter to light the seventeen 
candles. “Good thing this ain’t my cake,” he said. Who’d want forty 
candles to blow out?” 

“Forty’s not so old,” Mama said. “I’m almost that myself.” 

“Don’t talk about no candles,” Grandma said. “They don’t make 
enough for some of us.” Grandma always seemed to act as if she 
had only a short time to live, but I think she was just as healthy as 
anybody else. We all smiled at her comment. 

“Oh, Mama, you'll probably outlive all of us,’ Mama said. 

“Well.” 

“Okay,” Uncle Bernie said. “Are you ready, David?” 

“T’m ready.” 

“All right. Go to it.” 

“You have to make a wish first,” Pearl reminded me. 

“Okay.” I thought a moment. “All right. Stand back.” I took 
a deep breath and then bent over and blew out all of the candles. 
Everyone applauded. 

Mama said, “Would you like to cut your cake?” 

“I'd rather you did, Mama,” I answered. 

“All right, but you get the first piece.” 

After everyone had cake and had sat down, Pearl asked, “What 
did you wish for, David?” 

“Pearl!” Cassie said. “You know he can’t tell. It won’t come true 
if he does.” 

“Well, my wish didn’t come true. And I didn’t tell anybody 
either.” 

“Td rather not say,” I said. “But it was something for all of us.” 

Mama was still standing up, and she came over to me to hug me. 
“T’m sure it was.” 

After we all had cake and finished our iced tea and said good 
night, I lay in bed thinking about this day. It had been my seventeenth 
birthday. I could vaguely remember my sixteenth, but the fifteenth 
was gone. I wondered if Linc was right. Would I be able to remember 
my seventeenth birthday? As I lay there, I resolved to try to make 
every birthday from then on special and never forget a single one. 
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CHAPTER THREE 


“It’s Me, It’s Me, It’s Me, Oh Lord, Standin in the Need of Prayer” 


Most of the Negroes in Belleville, or at least in our neighborhood, 
attended services at the West Side Baptist Church. Reverend 
Blackburn had been the minister as long as I could remember. He 
was older than my mother and Uncle Bernie, but the members of the 
congregation loved him. He spoke directly to them, and he seemed 
to understand their challenges. 

We had been told that a new associate minister had received 
the call to our church and would be with us July first, so we were 
expecting him, but we hadn’t expected to get a white man. We 
found out his name was Reverend Robert Hastings, and he was 
fresh out of the theological seminary. He was a young man, twenty- 
five and unmarried. Because of the continued difficulty in dealing 
with whites in our community, there was a great deal of skepticism 
at Reverend Hastings’ appointment. Still, most of the people had 
adopted a wait-and-see attitude. 

Sunday school lasted from 9:00 to 9:45 with church from 10:00 
to about 11:30. Sometimes it ran longer if Reverend Blackburn was 
inspired. 

On the first Sunday we were to meet Reverend Hastings, the 
church was bustling with men and women, boys and girls. Uncle 
Bernie had agreed to my opening the Flying Horse after church let 
out, usually noon. We had tried having Linc open the station, but 
that hadn’t worked out as Linc was quite undependable on Sunday 
mornings. He evidently regarded Saturday night as license to fall 
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off the wagon. This he did faithfully, like an old maid praying for 
deliverance from solitude. In addition, he had an ex-wife that he liked 
to visit in Missouri, so he wasn’t always available. 

As the members of the youth group congregated in the basement 
of the church, we were eager to meet Reverend Hastings. He was to be 
our youth minister in addition to serving as the church’s community 
liaison. I wasn’t certain what I expected, but I think I and everybody 
else was surprised when he walked in. 

Reverend Hastings stood about six feet tall, he had dark hair and 
a medium complexion--for a white man. His hair was combed neatly, 
and it had natural waves which later I found out really attracted the 
girls. “Good morning,” he called as he walked in. 

“Good morning, Reverend,” we chorused. 

“You know, I think if you don’t mind, you might call me Bob. 
Does that sound all right to you?” 

Some of us nodded; the rest sat without answering, waiting for 
what was to follow. 

“Now my job, as I understand it, is to try to acquaint you with the 
Bible.” We nodded. “And your job, as I understand it, is to teach me 
about your race and your church. Do you think you’re up to that?” 

Reverend Bob wasn’t like our former youth minister. Reverend 
Jackson had been old, black, and somewhat tired. He had assigned 
us verses and chapters from the Bible, and he had taken us through 
those lessons, but at times it seemed like he was like a man trying to 
keep a bad marriage together; he was just going through the motions. 
He knew the Bible, and I guess he knew theology, but he had been at 
it so long that if Methuselah ever came back he would have greeted 
Reverend Jackson as an equal. 

“What shall we do today?” 

Nobody answered. Reverend Jackson had never asked us that 
question. In fact, he had rarely even wanted our opinions. He had 
simply told us what to do; in fact, he had told us what to think. 

Cissy Clawson spoke, “We were supposed to be prepared for the 
Book of Psalms today, Book One.” 

“Psalms, eh? Well, how many of you are prepared?” 

Almost everyone held up a hand. Reverend Bob noticed Branford 
sitting off to the side in the back; he hadn’t held up his hand. 
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“Aren’t you prepared?” he asked. 

“No, sir. I guess I ain’t prepared.” 

“All right. Thank you for your honesty.” He seemed to consider 
what to do next. “Okay, how many of you understand Book One of 
the Book of Psalms?” 

Not as many held up hands. “Well, I haven’t actually prepared 
Book One, so why don’t we review that Book before we begin?” All 
of us had our Bibles, so we turned to Psalms. “Now, first we should 
have someone read to us. Any volunteers?” 

No one except Cissy wanted to volunteer, and even she was 
waiting to see what else would develop, rather like a coach of a 
basket ball team waiting to put in the third string until his team had 
a thirty-point lead. 

“All right. How about you, in the back, reading for us. What’s 
your name, please?” 

“Branford, Sir.” 

“Branford.” He nodded. “I know you have all been taught to 
be polite to your elders, but you don’t really need to call me Sir. 
Actually, I‘m not that old, am I?” Some people smiled. 

“Yes, Sir. I mean yes.” 

Branford had been taught to read out loud and strong, and he 
really did have an effective delivery. After he finished, Reverend Bob 
said, “That was good reading. I hope the rest of you are as good as 
Branford. Thank you, Branford. You may sit. In fact, you don’t have 
to stand here when we’re reading the Bible. Let’s try to treat this as 
an exchange instead of as a lecture. Now, Branford read, ‘Blessed 
is the man who walks not in the counsel of the wicked, nor stands in 
the way of sinners, nor sits in the seat of scoffers; but his delight 1s 
in the law of the Lord, and on his law he meditates day and night.’ 
What does that reading from Psalms mean?” 

This was not the way Reverend Jackson conducted Sunday 
School. He had simply told us what the Bible meant. “Young lady, 
do you have any idea?” He was talking to Cissy. 

“Well, Sir, Reverend Bob, I think it means that a person has to be 
on the side of law and order.” 

“Yes, it does mean that. Tell me your name, please?” 

“Cissy, Sir. Uh, Cissy.” 
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“Thank you, Cissy. Of course, it does mean that. But it says the 
‘law of the Lord.’ Is this different from the law of mankind?” I raised 
my hand. “Yes, and please tell me your name.” 

“David, Sir. I think it means to obey the law. For example, “Thou 
shalt not kill’ is a law of the Lord and a law of mankind.” 

“David. Thank you. You are right about that commandment. Ifa 
white man kills a white man, then he has ‘broken that commandment 
and that law. But what if a white man kills a black man?” 

It was silent, the silence of a broken taboo which was more sacred 
than Mount Sinai was to Moses. None of us talked of whites killing 
Negroes, even though we knew from our newspapers that it was done 
regularly. 

“Tt’s supposed to be the same,” Branford said, sounding as though 
he wanted to argue. 

“Yes, it’s supposed to be the same. But is it?” 

Several people shook their heads. “No, it ain’t,’ Branford said. 

“Ts that right?” 

We had never heard a minister talk this way and especially we 
had never heard a white man talk this way. It was the equivalent of 
wearing fouled clothing to your first communion. 

“Well, the Bible says--” one person started. 

“We know what the Bible says, don’t we?” Reverend Bob had 
sat down in a chair facing us. “I’m asking you, is it against the law, 
or is it a sin to kill someone, even if he or she is black?” 

“It’s wrong,” Branford almost shouted. 

“That’s right, Branford. It’s wrong.” He let us think about that 
fora moment. “And the color of the skin shouldn‘t matter. It’s a sin 
and it’s wrong to kill anyone. And that includes little Negro girls in 
Sunday school, doesn’t it?” It was eerily silent. “On Sunday morning, 
September 15, 1963, Denise McNair, Carole Robertson, Addie Mae 
Collins, and Cynthia Wesley were killed when the Sixteenth Street 
Baptist Church in Birmingham, Alabama was bombed. On that same 
day Virgil Ware was shot to death by an Eagle Scout, and Johnnie 
Robinson was shot in the back by a police officer. Shouldn’t the 
killers be brought to trial?” 

“What you getting’ at, Reverend Bob?” Branford asked. 
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“T’m just trying to understand Book I of the book of Psalms, and 
I'd like for you to help me. Maybe you thought I was supposed to 
teach you. In fact, I think you’re supposed to teach me. Because I 
do not understand a world in which any man--white or black--can kill 
and escape punishment for that killing.” 

The silence following Reverend Bob’s statement was equivalent 
to that in an Egyptian tomb which had been sealed for centuries. 

“Maybe you can help me understand. And I have another question 
for you. What are you doing about it?” 

“What are we doing about it?” T.J. almost shouted. “What can 
we do? We’re only black people in a land governed by whites. We 
can’t do nothin’.” 

There was mumbled agreement in our group, colored by 
resentment, the resentment of endured injustice and mistreatment 
which included not only us but our families, our friends, our 
communities, and our race. 

“Have any of you ever heard of Mohandas Gandhi?” I held up 
my hand. “Yes, David?” 

“He advocated a policy of non-violence.” 

“Yes, he did. What does non-violence mean? Can you explain 
ie. 

“Well, Reverend Bob, it means not to retaliate. It means to turn 
the other cheek and accept whatever comes your way.” 

“Yes, that’s essentially it.” 

“Well, I don’t understand that,” Branford said. ““You mean we’re 
just supposed to let people walk all over us and take 1t?” 

“No, Branford, not exactly that. It means that you return evil 
with kindness and love. Don’t you think it takes more character to 
love your enemy than to hate him?” 

“1 don’t understand that at all. If I lived in Birmingham, I’d 
get me a machine gun or a bazooka, and Id find those killers, and 
P’'d—” 

“But don’t you understand, if you return violence with violence, 
you’re no better than the white people?” 

‘Ah, you’re white yourself. How can you talk like this?” 
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“I can talk like this because I believe in the Bible, and I believe 
in Jesus Christ, and I believe in non-violence. Do you know how 
Gandhi died?” : 

I raised my hand. “He was shot to death.” 

“Yes. And did his death deny the principle of non-violence?” 

Nobody answered. This was not like any Sunday school I had 
ever attended before, and I suspected it was different for everyone 
else. It was like getting dressed up for a senior prom and discovering 
it was a mud wrestling match. 

“It didn’t. Gandhi lived and died for non-violence. Doesn’t the 
Bible say that those who live by violence shall die by violence?” He 
was quiet for a moment. “Have any of you ever seen that photograph 
of Geronimo, the Apache chief? He stands holding a rifle across his 
chest, and he wears an expression of anger and hatred. Why is he so 
angry and so filled with hatred? 

“Because his people have been massacred, his lands have all 
been taken, the buffalo have been slaughtered, and he, himself, has 
been consigned to a pitiful reservation which isn’t land enough to 
contain his spirit. And he’s angry and filled with hatred because he 
couldn’t attain Jesus’s philosophy of non-violence. Violence corrupts 
everyone it touches. The only way to combat it is with kindness. We 
must pray for those men who killed the four girls in Birmingham. 
‘Father forgive them, for they know not what they do.” 

Reverend Bob stood up. “My question stands. What are you 
doing about it? I want all of you to think about this and come back 
next Sunday with something to say about it. Since we’re not finished 
with Book I of Psalms, we’ll just continue with it. Thank you.” 

When we stood up, it was as if we were leaving a funeral. There 
was very little noise and no joking around as usual. Is this what 
Sunday School was supposed to be like? Whether he meant to or 
not, Reverend Bob had disturbed our universe, and I, for one, didn’t 
like it. | also wasn’t sure I could ever get back to where I had started 
from. 


CHAPTER FOUR 


“Youve Got to Walk That Lonesome Valley” 


The red ball fell into the pocket with a satisfying plop. The seven 
ball was close to the other corner pocket, and I bent down to take aim. 
Curly Jackson and I were playing snooker on a Saturday afternoon 
that I didn’t have to work. Linc had agreed to work for the afternoon, 
but I had to be back by 6:00. 

Curly was a bit of a loud-mouth, almost bragging, but seeming 
not to brag, or at least wanting people to think he wasn’t bragging 
when he really was. “Did I ever tell you about that gal I met up with 
out in Breckenridge, Colorado?” he asked. 

“Yes,” I said as I stroked the cue ball. The seven ball fell into 
the pocket. I walked over to the corner and retrieved the seven to 
spot it since Curly wasn’t paying attention. Usually the opponent 
spotted the number balls. He was drinking beer and smoking, but 
those were his usual pastimes; I imagine he never even thought about 
them consciously. 

“Well, she had bazooms out to here. Man, you should have seen 
her. And a rear end; well, David, I’Il tell you, her rear end--her whole 
body--was a work of art.” He licked his lips, remembering. 

I had left myself with nothing except a bank shot. Bank shots 
take a very precise eye, and I was still discovering just how to shoot 
them. I knew to aim using the white dots on the top of the cushions, 
but still I missed as many as I made. I shot against the red ball which 
went directly toward the side pocket, but I hadn’t shot hard enough. 
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The ball stopped, perched on the edge of the pocket, like a young, 
innocent woman waiting to be coaxed into something she really 
wanted to do. I waited, hoping it would fall, but it didn’t. 

“See, she was a maid at one of those resorts they have there, you 
know where people go to ride horses in the summer or ski in the 
winter. Well, she got off work as soon as all the rooms were made 
up, but usually that wasn’t until the evening. And I was breaking 
horses at the Triple A, so that was fine with me, “cause I often didn‘t 
get finished until dark.” He paused to drink from his beer. 

“Your shot,” I said. 

“Yeah, boy, she was nice.” He stopped, just standing there, 
freezing the memory in his brain, I guess, hating to let it go. “Did 
you make anything?” 

“Yeah, eight points.” 

“What’s the score?” 

“Thirty-two to eight.” 

“T guess you’re ahead,” he said with a wry grin. 

Biche 

“Hell, I don’t know why I play you. You always win.” He was 
right; I did almost always win, but since loser paid, it amounted to 
free practice for me, and he got to repeat his favorite stories, so I 
think we both enjoyed aspects of shooting against each other. 

“Okay. What’ve I got? Hey, you left me a set-up,” he said as he 
saw the red ball perched on the edge of the side pocket. 

“Don’t miss it,” I said with a grin. 

“Hell, I ain’t gonna miss it.” He glanced over the table. “I’m just 
trying to decide what to shoot next.” Then he bent down, aimed, and 
shot. One reason Curly rarely won is that he almost always rushed 
his shots. I didn’t know much about hunting, but I had read that a 
person had to squeeze the trigger when he was shooting at something. 
I think the same principle applied to shooting snooker. But Curly 
always acted as if he wanted to get it over with. The red ball went 
in, but he had overshot, and the cue ball ended up against the rail at 
the top of the table. “Damn; now, why’d I shoot so hard?” He eyed 
the number balls before finally poking the cue ball at the four ball 
which caromed around the table. 
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“See, what we would do is, we’d go out behind the motel, you 
know where all the guests stayed. There was a kind of arroyo or 
draw there. I had a blanket with me, and I’d bring a couple of quarts 
of beer along. You know Breckenridge is up in the high country, so 
it never got really hot during the day, and long about evening, it was 
real pleasant to lie down on that blanket with a good solid woman 
beside me and count the stars and think about creation.” He leered 
at me. “You get my point?” 

“T think so,” I said, looking over the table for my next shot. 

“And we did more than just think.” I shot the length of the table at 
a red ball hugging the cushion, not expecting it to go in anywhere. 

“Man, I sure wish I was back there.” 

“Why did you leave?” 

“Aw, hell it was startin’ to get cold weather, and I just hate the 
cold. I had a sheepskin, but it seemed I never could keep warm. 
And she was talking about going home herself. She was from San 
Francisco.” 

“Your shot.” 

“Yeah. Hey, David, what’s say you and me go on a date sometime? 
We could drive into St. Louis in my car; I'll bet we could pick us up 
some real sweet black mamas. What d’ ya’ say?” 

“Tll have to think about it.’ I could just imagine what Mama 
would say to my driving into St. Louis with Curly Jackson after I got 
off work. He had a reputation, and it wasn’t good. Not only that, he 
was probably over thirty, and I wasn’t sure just what I’d be getting 
into. 

“Not very eager, are ya?” 

“Well, you know I work every night at the Flying Horse for Uncle 
Bernie.” 

‘“‘What time do you get off?” 

“Nine, usually, unless something comes up and I have to stay 
later.” 

Just then Hark Smith walked into the Blue Moon. “Howdy, 
Folks, howdy,” he called in general. He walked by the table of card 
players and came over to our snooker table. “Well, Curly how you 
makin’ it?” 
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“Aw, I’m all right, Hark. Just teachin’ young Dave here how to 
shoot snooker.” 

“Yeah, I reckon some teachin’ is goin’ on all right, but I imagine 
Dave’s the one doing the teaching. I’ve seen you both play.” 

“Well, don’t count me out,” Curly said. “I’ve beat him before, 
ain’t I, Dave?” 

"Yep: 

“Well, Hark how’s everything over at Smith & Wesson’s?” 

Harkins Smith ran the Negro undertaking establishment, and 
for a joke years ago he had named it Smith & Wesson. Whenever 
anybody asked him why he chose that name, he responded, “Well, 
you see Smith & Wesson helped settle the old West, ain’t that right? 
And I’m helping’ settle people back into the dirt they came out of, 
ain't I? So I thought Smith & Wesson was a good name.” 

“Well, Curly, it’s a dying business.” He laughed extravagantly at 
his old joke which everyone who knew him had heard many times. 

“Yeah, kind of a dead business, you might say. What ‘a ya’ been 
up to, Curly?” 

“Oh, I’m back home right now. But I reckon after a while I'll be 
headin’ back out West. I was breakin’ horses, you know.” 

“Yeah, I heard. Say, you want to hear a new joke?” Hark Smith 
was known for gathering the latest jokes and then repeating them. 
Sometimes this meant people had to endure jokes they had already 
heard many times, but often he had a new one. “Say, Fred, bring me 
a beer,” he called. 

“Okay, so this woman got on the bus down South, maybe Memphis 
or Atlanta or Birmingham. And she had just come from the drug 
store where she had bought some aspirins. So she paid her money 
and went to the back of the bus. Suddenly, she remembered she forgot 
her aspirins. So she hollered, ‘Oh, my aspirins, my aspirins.’ Well, 
the bus driver heard this, and he hollered back to her, ‘Well, stick it 
out the window and cool it off.”” He laughed uproariously, and Curly 
and I joined in as it was a new one. “Pretty good, huh?” 

I went back to shooting snooker. We were down to the number 
balls. Every time we played, I tried to run the number balls, that is, 
the two, three, four, five, six, and seven. That meant twenty-seven 
points, and usually that was more than enough to win a game, even 
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if | was behind. Curly hated it when I did that, so every once in a 
while, I had to fudge a shot to keep from making him mad. I’d still 
win, however. 

“Okay, here’s another one. I guess you all’ve heard about all the 
problems with the bus riders down South. In Montgomery, wasn’t 
iG 

“Yes,” I said. “It started years ago. A woman named Rosa Parks 
refused to give up her seat for a white man.” 

“Yeah, that’s right. Rosa Parks. And then ae did something 
like a boycott, wasn’t it? 

“Yes. The Negroes refused to ride the city buses.” 

“How long did that go on?” 

“Well, they started it in December one year. All the Negroes 
refused to ride the buses. They walked for over a year, and they 
didn’t start riding the buses until the next December when the 
Supreme Court found Mrs. Parks not guilty, and the buses were 
desegregated.” 

“Well, it was damned time, too,” Curly said. “We ‘s just as good 
as any white folks.” 

“Yeah,” Hark said. “Well, anyway, when they was havin’ all this 
trouble with the bus riders and such, and people were all agitated, one 
of the bus drivers just got fed up with it all. He was white, of course. 
So one day he stopped his bus and hollered to everybody, ‘All right, 
everybody, get off the bus.’ Well, they didn’t know what was goin’ 
on, but you know they wanted to get on to where they were goin’, so 
they all got off. Then the driver hollered, ‘Okay, everybody gather 
around here.’ So they did. Then he said, ‘All right, now, I’m sick 
and tired of hearing about black folks and white folks. Not to speak 
of yellow and brown and red. I don’t want no more talk about color. 
You all understand?’ Well, they all agreed, see, sayin’ ’Yes sir, yes 
sir. So then the driver said, "Okay, from now on, we ain’t gonna have 
any different colored folks, you get me? From now on, everybody 
is just gonna be--green. You all understand?’ Well, they wanted to 
get on with their ride, so they all said, ’Yes sir, we understand.’ So 
the driver, he says, "Okay, everybody back on the bus. Dark greens 
in the back of the bus, light greens in the front.” 
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Curly and I both laughed at that. It sounded.so true-to-life to 
me that it probably wasn’t really funny, but I couldn’t help it. That 
is just what some folks would do, I thought. Even if everybody was 
the same color, some people would find a way to discriminate against 
others. 

“Well, boys, I gotta try to find Bernie,” Hark said. “Say, Dave, 
how’s your Mama? And your family? They all right?” 

Hark always asked about Mama and the family. I figured if he 
ever decided to run for some elective office, he would not have any 
trouble. He already seemed to have the politician’s knack. 

“They’re fine, Hark. They’re fine.” 

“Well, that’s great. Remember me to your mama, Dave. She’s a 
fine woman. Yep, a fine woman.” 

“Thank you, Hark. I will.” 

He walked over to the bar to talk to Fred while Curly and I 
finished up the game. I had won sixty-two to twenty-seven, so Curly 
put his twenty cents down on the bottom cushion of the table. It was 
a rule that customers weren’t allowed to rack the balls themselves, 
so we motioned for Fred to come over. 

Curly took out a cigarette and lit it. “Here, Dave, you want 
one?” 

“No, I don’t smoke. 

“Your mama against it, huh?” 

“Yeah.” 

“You ever tried it?” 

“A time or two.” 

“You don’t like it, huh?” 

“No. And I can’t see paying the Philip Morris company thirty 
cents just to stink up my clothing. Mama can smell the smoke on me, 
even after I’ve been in here, let alone if I was to start smoking.” 

“Well, Dave, I guess you’re right.” Fred finished racking the balls 
and took the twenty cents. “My break, right?” 

“Yep, your break.” 
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“This Little Light of Mine, I’m Gonna Let It Shine” 


One evening coming home from work about 9:30, I discovered 
Cassie sitting on the porch. As I walked up the steps, she said, “Well, 
how was work?” 

“All right. Wasn’t real busy, actually. I read quite a bit.” 

“What you readin’ now?” 

“Black Like Me, a book by John Howard Griffin.” 

“Yeah, I’ve heard about it. How is it?” 

“It’s good. Griffin did an experiment to blacken his skin so he 
could experience what Negroes go through.” 

“Now why would any white man want to do that, I wonder?” I 
didn’t answer. “Sit down for a minute, David. I got something I want 
to talk over with you.” 

I sat down in the porch swing at the end opposite Cassie. Since 
she had got out of high school, I didn’t see her much. It seemed we 
didn’t have much to talk about any more either. She was busy with 
her work at Woolworth’s, and I was working at the Flying Horse. 

“T been thinking’ about what Uncle Bernie and Mama mentioned 
the other night.” 

“Uh huh.” 

“You know, about college.” 

“College.” 

“Yeah, whether you wants to go or not.” 

“Oh. I guess I haven’t made up my mind yet.” 
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‘“’Cause if you do, I think you should have the chance to go. 
Nobody from our family ever went to college before, and I think it 
would be a fine achievement if you was to go.” 

“Well, Cassie, part of me would like to go. That’s the truth. I 
like reading and studyin’, and I imagine college would just be more 
of that.” 

“That’s what I hear.” 

“Yeah. But I’m not sure I could handle it.” 

“Why?” 

“Well, we talked about this in class in the spring. Mr. Newman 
said Washington University would be the place for us to go, it bein’ 
right there in St. Louis.” 

“Are any of your classmates planning to go?” 

“T don’t know. I think Grover would like to go. He’s smart, you 
know. And Sissy Clawson. Branford, I don’t think so. He doesn‘t 
take to books.” 

“Why not?” 

“Well, he seems so angry most of the time, like he’s looking for 
somebody to blame for everything. I can’t imagine that he’d do well 
in college.” 

“Hmm. What about you?” 

“T don’t know, Cassie. You see, there’s something to what folks 
say about Negroes being educated just to carry white folks’ bags and 
clean their clothes and clean up after them. It don’t seem right.” 

“No, it ain’t.” 

“But I do like learnin’ new stuff, and reading about our people. 
Like James Baldwin and Richard Wright and others, more historical, 
you know like George Washington Carver and Langston Hughes.” 

“Do you think you might like to be a teacher someday?” 

“Oh, yeah, that would be fine. I mean if I could do it.” 

“You could do it, David. You’re about as smart as anybody I 
know. And you read all the time. What would stop you?” 

“Well, I guess I’d have to live in St. Louis there at the university, 
wouldn’t I?” 

Pres. 

“And that would take money. You know we don’t have a lot of 
extra right now, and if I was there, it would cost money to live. And 
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I guess the university charges a student to attend. And I’d have to 
buy books, too.” 

“Maybe you could get a job on campus. One of the girls at the 
dime store told me about a boy who worked all four years to put 
himself through college.” 

“Doin’ what?” 

“T think it was in the cafeteria. I think that’s what she said 
any way.” ; 

“That’d be easy for me. I been working in the school cafeteria 
for years.” 

When I started high school, I had been sickly. As a result of 
illness I was a year behind my classmates, or they were a year ahead 
of me and I was a year older than the class I was now in. I didn’t 
mind so much since I had spent that year at home, mostly lying in 
bed reading, with Mama and Cassie and Grandma taking care of 
me. They brought me books and I read pretty nearly everything the 
librarian sent home for me. 

But I hadn’t been athletic in high school at first, so I usually 
stayed in the building during the noon hour. One day the principal 
asked me if I was up to working a bit in the cafeteria, helping serve 
lunch and then cleaning up later. I didn’t see why not, so I said, 
“Yes.” After that I became a regular in the cafeteria. I got free lunch 
every day and was paid two dollars a week. 

“What I’m getting at, David, is that if you want it, we could make 
it happen.” 

“You think so?” 

“TI know so. Mama would like for you to go to college. And I'll 
bet Grandma would, too, once she got used to the idea.” 

I had my doubts about Grandma. She was nearing sixty years 
of age, and she didn’t like surprises, which included being forced to 
change her mind. Once she made up her mind, she was as constant 
as a supreme court justice. 

“Maybe I could come home weekends. That way I could continue 
to work at the Flying Horse for Uncle Bernie.” 

“Yeah, Uncle Bernie,” Cassie snorted almost in disgust. 

“Don’t you think he’d let me?” 
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“Oh, he’d let you. He sure can’t depend on that old Lincoln 
Graves. He’s gonna have to go back to work himself this fall once 
you go back to high school.” * 

“Well, he pays me regular, and I even like the work.” 

“Sure you do, but even so, he’s gettin’ more than his money’s 
worth. He’s like the man who spends a dollar who wants to get a 
dollar’s worth of value and ninety-nine cents back in change.” 

“Oh, he’s not so bad.” 

“Well, I ain’t got much use for him. Him and his ’Victory at 

Sea.” 
At the merest suggestion Uncle Bernie would tell anyone about 
his being in “Victory at Sea,” the NBC documentary about World 
War II. He had happened to see an episode in which he said he and 
our father, Robert, could be identified. They had both joined the U.S. 
Navy in 1944 when Uncle Bernie was twenty, and our father had been 
nineteen. They had been stationed somewhere in the Pacific, and 
somehow--if what he said was true--they both were filmed sometime 
during the war. He swore that they were both in one of the episodes. 
I had never seen it, so I didn’t know whether it was true or not, but 
he swore it was. 

After they came home from the war, Bernie started the service 
station, and our father did various jobs around town never finding 
anything very good, and finally re-enlisting about 1949 and dying in 
that explosion or accident in 1950. 

“You ever notice the way he acts around Mama?” Cassie asked. 

“No. What do you mean?” 

“Oh, it’s like he has some special feeling for her. I wouldn’t be 
surprised if maybe they didn’t date at one time, you know before 
Mama and Daddy got married.” 

“Uncle Bernie?” 

“Yes. And sometimes she acts like she likes it.” 

“Are you sure about this?” 

“Oh, P've watched them enough times to be sure. And not only 
that, Grandma watches, too. And she don’t like it, not one little 
bit.” 

This was something I had never considered. “Well, I know 
Grandma don’t seem to care much for Uncle Bernie.” 
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“Yeah, that’s sure right. She likes him about as much as she’d 
like a toad dropped down the front of her nightgown.” She giggled, 
and I smiled at the thought. 

“Well, anyway, David, I think you ought to consider going to 
college. And if you do decide to, I’ll do whatever I can to help 
you.” 

This was something important, I could tell. I really hadn’t been 
prepared for it, but I knew as soon as Cassie said it, that she was 
offering me a commitment. Maybe this is the way somebody feels 
when he agrees to run for office, that he actually can run and maybe 
even get elected. And even though the whole idea is frightening, it’s 
also exciting, kind of like looking up new words in the dictionary and 
taking them in and using them. 

“T don’t really know what to say--” 

“Oh, you don’t have to say anything. You just think about it, is 
all.” 

The screen door squeaked; “What are you all doin’ out here?” It 
was Mama coming to find us. 

“Just talkin, Mama,” Cassie said. 

“Well, you better be comin’ in the house ‘fore the mosquitoes 
start botherin’ you too much.” 

I followed Mama and Cassie into the house and made it into my 
bedroom without knocking over any furniture or making a fool of 
myself. But I wouldn’t have been surprised if I had, because I had 
something important to think about. I suspected it might take me 
some time to get to sleep. 
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“Didn't My Lord Deliver Daniel, and Why Not Every Man?” 


We usually got out of Sunday school by 9:45 which left us fifteen 
minutes for refreshments. Our church fronted on Elm Street, but 
behind the church there was a grassy area and a patio where every 
Sunday morning during summer the women of the altar guild served 
cookies and punch. It was a chance to see people every week, and 
to get ready for the Sunday sermon. 

Reverend Blackburn was a fixture at our church; I wasn’t certain 
how long he had been there, but it was several decades. However, 
he wasn’t the oldest member. That would be Mrs. Irma Johnson, a 
widow who was over eighty and whose hair had turned snow white. 
She had opinions on just about everything, and she didn’t mind 
sharing them. I think the church was a focal point in her life, because 
I don’t remember ever attending a church function that she wasn’t at 
unless it was specifically for our youth group. 

As I made my way across the patio, I overheard various 
conversations. “Well, that’s up to the building committee, ain’t it?” 
“Sure, but maybe they needs a little proddin’, you reckon?” 

“Oh, I imagine it’ll get hotter before it gets cooler.” 

As I was sipping my punch, I heard someone say, “Why Mrs. 
Johnson, that hat looks just as good as it did when it was brand- 
new.” 
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I turned to see Mrs. Hawthorne. Mrs. Johnson raised her head a 
bit and answered, “Why thank you, Nettie. I see you haven’t changed 
over the years, yourself. Well, not much.” 

I moved over to a group of young men who were talking among 
themselves. “Why, yo mama is so ugly, if she died, they’d just have 
to have a closed coffin to keep from scarin’ everybody.” 

“Oh, yeah, well yo mama is so tight that she uses a quart of oil 
every week just to keep from squeakin.” 

“Yeah, well, yo mama is so fat that if she quit eatin’ today, she 
could live the rest of her life on nothing but air.” 

I wondered if Reverend Bob would understand what this was 
about. If he knew anything about Negroes, I imagine he would. But 
I knew some white folks would say these men were insulting each 
other. 

When it was time for the service to begin, everyone began 
moving into the church. A soloist started everything out by singing 
“Amazing Grace.” This was a favorite of most of the congregation, 
and they listened quietly until it was over. Then the pianist, Mrs. 
Wingate, started playing the processional hymn, “Shall We Gather 
at the River.” 

Our church building wasn’t much to look at, actually, but it did 
have a basement with a kitchen, so it was quite useful for family 
gatherings or church meetings, pot-lucks, and dinners. We had even 
had running water installed and indoor toilets. This had required 
the persuading of certain members of the congregation as they didn’t 
have indoor toilets at home. But finally, they gave in, and we no 
longer used outhouses. 

It was a point of pride with Reverend Blackburn that the choir 
was wearing new robes. He had insisted that for the choir to sing 
their best, they should look their best. The building committee had 
protested at the expense, but there were a few generous donations, 
and now the choir paraded up the aisle in twos in their new burgundy 
robes with white stoles. I imagine they were hot under those robes, 
but probably they didn’t care about the heat. I know I wouldn’t 
have. 

After the opening prayer, Reverent Blackburn gave the 
announcements, saying who was in the hospital, who was ailing, 
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and who was home-bound. Then it was time for the choir to sing. 
This day, however, it was the men’s quartet that stepped forward: “I 
once was lost in sin, but Jesus took me in; And then a little light from 
heaven filled my soul.” I loved to watch the bass, Jeff Smith. He 
was a big man, and he always perspired heavily when he sang, but he 
enjoyed singing so much that there was real pleasure just seeing him 
perform. He stepped forward on his pickups, “Now let us” and then 
back when the other men came in on “Have a little talk with Jesus.” 
All four of the men were enjoying the music, and the congregation, 
did, too. Somebody started clapping, and soon everyone joined in. 
When the quartet finished, the congregation applauded and there 
were cries of “Yeah. Amen. Sing it out.” 

Reverend Hastings read the gospel which was from Mark, 
Chapter 8, verses 31-38. “And he began to teach them that the Son 
of man must suffer many things.” It went on with the trials Jesus 
would have to endure and ended, “For what does it profit a man, to 
gain the whole world and forfeit his life? For what can a man give in 
return for his life? For whoever is ashamed of me and of my words 
in this adulterous and sinful generation, of him will the Son of man 
also be ashamed, when he comes to the glory of his Father with the 
holy angels.” 

Reverend Blackburn was usually quite deliberate in beginning his 
sermons. “Now, Church, this sufferin’ is something that is universal. 
And I believe most of you know what this means. The children of 
God are doomed to suffer, just as Jesus did, for their sins. We are 
bound to endure this vail of tears, and sometimes it is a burdensome 
load.” 

“Amen, Preacher,’ someone called. 

“Burdensome. And that means that we are gonna get discouraged, 
dejected, down-hearted, and just generally ground down. But are we 
gonna give up?” 

“No!” 

“That’s right, we ain’t givin’ up ‘cause we got Jesus on our 
side.” 

“That’s so.” 

Reverend Blackburn was raising his voice more now and gesturing 
more as he got into his message. 
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“What does it profit a man or anyone to gain the whole world and 
lose his life? Oh, the Bible is right exact here. You can amass all the 
worldly profit, you can build up all the riches in the kingdom, you can 
enjoy all the status that comes with being a rich, respected member 
of the community, but will all that get you into heaven?” 

“No!” 

“That’s right, No! It surely won’t. This world is only for today. 
We got to look ahead to tomorrow. We got to plan for the next world.’ 
We got to look out for our souls so we be ready for Heaven!” 

“Hallelujah!” 

“Yes, hallelujah, the Lord is mighty, and the Lord is good. But 
you heard Mark say, you can’t be ashamed of the Lord. Do you 
want Him to be ashamed of you? That’s what it says right here,” he 
said holding the Bible up. “It says right here in Mark, that if you be 
ashamed of Him, He will be ashamed of you. Is that what you want, 
Church?” 

“No!” 

“No, you don’t.” He paused a moment to wipe the perspiration 
from his forehead. “Now, Church, I take this to mean that you got to 
testify to the Lord. You got to let folks know that you believe. You 
got to let them know that they be welcome here, too. You can’t hide 
your faith; why, that’s a form of shame. You got to proclaim your 
beliefs in the Lord!” 

This last was almost shouted, and the congregation responded in 
kind, “Proclaim it. Hallelujah. Amen. Preach it, Brother.” 

Some of the young people didn’t like this sort of preaching. They 
were embarrassed by it, and I’d heard them making excuses for our 
church to each other. I wondered if they made excuses to others for 
being Baptists or for worshipping? And they really didn’t like the 
interaction that went on between the congregation and the minister. 
Maybe they wanted a white religion; I had heard that white folks 
didn’t pray or worship the way we Negroes did; they did it with 
ceremony and decorum, they said. But we Baptists wore our religion 
every day like a familiar, worn coat which protected our identity or 
psyche from doubt and which at times was a shield of protection, 
more powerful and protective than Sir Gawain’s pentangle in “Sir 
Gawain and the Green Knight.” 
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Oh, there were times when I was a little embarrassed, too, but 
when I saw the faith shining from Mama or Grandma’s eyes, I 
remembered that the faith was more important than I was. 

“Now, Church, if you are not gonna be ashamed of your religion 
or your Jesus, what can you do? I’m gonna tell you right now. You 
are not allowed to blame, you are not allowed to complain, in fact, 
you are not allowed to explain. You just testify to the Lord. That’s 
what’s required. Now I reckon you all know what not blaming means. 
That means don’t count other people’s responsibilities. When you be 
lookin’ for someone to blame, find yourself a mirror.” 

eres 

“And you are not allowed to complain. I heard a brother this 
morning say, ‘Well, it’s sure gonna be a hot one today.’ Now I ain’t 
sayin’ he was complainin’, but it didn’t sound like he was praisin’ the 
work of the Lord, no way.” 

A little laughter came from the congregation. 

“You don’t call this hot, do you? Well, do you?” 

“No!” 

“No, and you better not. This ain’t nothing to what you gonna 
see and feel and experience if you end up where some of you might 
go. Choir,” he turned to the loft, “You hot in those robes?” 

“No!” 

“No, and I’ll tell you why, Church. ‘Cause they doin’ the work 
of the Lord. And that means no complainin’. Now the last one, you 
can’t be explainin’. That means that the ways of the Lord are curious 
and mysterious, difficult to understand and challenging to man. But 
the only explanation we need is right here in the good book. Right 
here!” He thrust the book out toward the congregation. 

“Yeah. Hallelujah. Preach on.” 

“All right. Now I want all of you to keep on doin’ the good work 
of the Lord, and remember: don’t blame, don’t complain, and don’t 
explain.” 

He sat down behind the pulpit, wiping his forehead again. 

The choir all stood up as Mrs. Wingate led them into “Steal Away 
to Jesus.” I had sung with the choir before I started working nights 
at the Flying Horse Service Station, but now I couldn’t. I closed my 
eyes and enjoyed the reverence of the music. The music was a special 
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part of our services. Every Sunday I looked forward to the choir’s 
songs and the congregational singing. When everybody was raising 
his or her voice, it seemed as if the whole church itself was singing 
along, and when people began clapping and swaying with the music, 
it seemed as if the whole building joined in, as if it, too, wanted to 
raise its voice and be saved. At times I wondered whether I should 
become a preacher myself. Usually I put that thought off for another 
time, however. 

When it was over, I slipped out of the church while Reverend 
Blackburn was offering the final blessing. I didn’t want to be late 
opening the Flying Horse. 
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“Tell Ole Pharaoh, Let My People Go” 


The first day in school Mr. Newman welcomed us all back and 
then asked, “What happened this summer? On July 2", 1964, to be 
exact?” 

The room fell silent. We were somewhat used to Mr. Newman 
challenging us as he didn’t just lecture. He said he wanted us to 
think. During our junior year, we had taken U.S. History with him, 
and by the end of the year we had got through World War II which 
shows that he was pretty well focused. This year we were enrolled 
in American Government and Constitution. 

Mr. Newman was the assistant basketball coach and the head 
baseball coach. But unlike coach Wilson, he wasn’t so easy to get 
distracted. With coach Wilson all we had to do was ask about the 
football game that week, and he would diagram plays on the board 
and talk about the prospects for the coming season. 

Out of the corner of my eye I saw Grover raise his hand. 

“Yes, Grover?” 

“The Constitutional Convention?” Grover always liked to talk 
in class, but much of the time he didn’t know the answer. He just 
wanted to be seen and heard. 

“That was in 1787,” Cissy said. 

“That’s right. Over one hundred and fifty years ago. | asked what 
happened July 2"¢, 1964, this year.” 

Nobody answered. 
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“Well, I was afraid that might be the response. So I have prepared 
a hand-out for you.” Mr. Newman was a very conscientious teacher. 
Since we didn’t know the answers to many of his questions, he often 
prepared handouts for us. These handouts were take-home study 
sheets which he used as the basis for several questions on his Friday 
quizzes. 

Mr. Newman counted out the number of sheets to hand to the 
first person of each row. Then he went back to his desk. When I got 
the sheet, I saw it was a blue ditto sheet on the cheap yellow paper 
which the school bought by the case. It was headed “Civil Rights 
Act.” Below that it defined the Civil Rights Act and detailed the four 
parts of it. 

“Since you haven’t seen this before, I think we should hear it read 
aloud and then discuss it.” 

“Mr. Newman?” Melanie Davis was holding up her hand. 

“Yes?” 

“Does this have something to do with American Government 
and Constitution?” 

“What do you think, Melanie?” 

“T imagine it does,” she answered resignedly. 

“You imagine right. Now, Melanie, suppose you read the first 
part of the Civil Rights Act.” 

“Okay. The Civil Rights Act was signed by President Lyndon B. 
Johnson July 2, 1964. Right near my birthday.” 

“Go on.” 

“Okay. Title I guarantees equal voting rights by removing 
registration requirements.” 

“Good, Melanie. Now what does that mean?” 

“What are registration requirements?” a new girl asked. 

Bradford held up his hand. 

“Yes, Bradford?” 

“Registration requirements are what white folks have used ever 
since Reconstruction to keep our people from voting.” 

“That’s right. What were some of the registration 
requirements?” 

“Poll tax,” someone said. 

“Land ownership,” another offered. 
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“Obstructionism,” Cissy said. 

“Such as what?” Mr. Newman prompted. 

“Well, closing the voter registration office just when people show 
up to register. Or not keeping the office open after five or six o’clock 
so working people never get a chance to register.” 

“What about intimidation?” Bradford asked. 

“That, too,’ Mr. Newman agreed. “Such as--” 

“The KKK,” Bradford said. 

“So what does Title I really say?” Mr. Newman asked. 

I held up my hand. “T think it says that none of those practices are 
legal any longer. I think it means that Negroes can now register to vote 
because there are not supposed to be registration requirements.” 


Lupe 








LTA: 


Martin Luther King in conversation with African students studying at Humboldt 
University in Berlin. 


“That’s what it says,” Mr. Newman agreed. “Do you think it will 
solve the voting registration problems in the South? In Atlanta or 
Birmingham?” 

“Bombingham, you mean,” Bradford said. 

‘“Boomingham,” somebody seconded. Some people laughed. 

“Will it?” 
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Cissy said, “Probably not. The South is still segregated, even 
though Negroes can ride the buses in Birmingham and shop in the 
downtown stores. There are still white and colored water fountains, 
and I don’t think any Civil Rights Act can change people that 
quickly.” 

“Why do we even bother?” Bradford asked. “What’s the use?” 

Mr. Newman let that question hang in the air. Then he pointed 
to a boy in the front row who had his hand up. “Yes? Tell us your 
name, please.” 

“Jordan, Sir. Tommy Jordan.” 

“Go on, Tommy.” 

“We can’t give up. We have to continue to fight for equal rights. 
That’s what this Civil Rights Act is supposed to lead to. Just because 
we can’t have what we want immediately doesn’t mean it isn’t worth 
working for. My great-grandparents were slaves, so I’ve heard about 
this all my life. We have to keep on marching and protesting until 
we get something like equality.” 

“Tt’ll never happen,” Bradford said. 

“Well, I think it might,” Tommy went on. “Most of us have heard 
of Julian Bond--he formed the Student Non-Violent Coordinating 
Committee just four years ago, and I think he believes that we can 
change the system.” 

“Very good, Tommy,” Mr. Newman said. “Why don’t you read 
Title II for us?” 

“Title II prohibits segregation or discrimination in places of 
public accommodation involved in interstate commerce.” 

“What do you interpret that to mean?” 

Cissy said, “I think it means that if there is business between 
states, maybe trucking or railroads or buses, that segregation will no 
longer be permitted.” 

“Any comment from anyone?” 

“Does that include parks and so on?” T.J. asked. 

“Well, it could if it’s a national park,” Mr. Newman said. 

“What about just a public park?” 

“T don’t think it applies.” 

“So it would be just like in the South, wouldn’t it? They 
desegregate the park and then because Negroes begin to use it, they 
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close the park.” Bradford raised his voice a bit, “Oh, them white folks 
is mighty slick, ain’t they?” 

“Let’s move on. David, please read Title III.” 

“Title UI bans discrimination by trade unions, schools, or 
employers involved in interstate commerce or doing business with 
the federal government.” 

“What about if it ain’t doin’ business with the federal government? 
What then?” Grover asked. 

“I guess that isn’t covered.” 

“Yeah, like Mr. Governor George Wallace of Alabama, the 
greatest segregationist of the South.” 

Mr. Newman smiled. “Well, he may not be the greatest 
segregationist. { think he just uses it to keep his name in the paper 
and to get elected.” 

“He sure is doin’ a good job,” Bradford said. 

“All right. Title IV. Melanie?” 

Melanie Davis read, “Title IV calls for desegregation of public 
schools.” 

I held up my hand. “Didn’t Brown vs. Board of Education of 
Topeka, Kansas outlaw segregation 1n public schools?” 

“Actually, David, it declared that separate but equal educational 
facilities were inherently unequal and therefore unconstitutional.” 

“So why do we need this Title 1V?” 

“T guess it’s the logical extension of the Brown decision. 
Remember the Supreme Court talked about ‘deliberate speed’ in the 
decision?” 

“And that means going just as slow as they want to,” Bradford 
said. 

“So now, the Civil Rights Act is proclaiming that public schools 
will be desegregated.” 

It was quiet for a moment. Then Cissy asked, “Mr. Newman, do 
you think this will work? Do you think white people are ready for 
this?” 

“Well, Cissy, Lyndon Johnson is about as prejudiced as anybody 
else, from what I’ve read, and he is from Texas, remember. But he 
has managed to get this bill passed, and he signed it. Don’t you think 
that means he’s putting the South on notice?” 
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“And the North, too,’ Grover added. 

“Yes, and the North, too. Now, what about our school here? Are 
we integrated?” 

“Sure, we have some white students here.” 

“How many?” 

I looked around the room. There were twenty-seven of us, but 
only two were white. “Most white students don’t want to go to school 
with Negroes,” I said. We all knew that most of the white students in 
our school took American Constitution and Government with Coach 
Wilson. 

“Ts that true about Negroes, too?” 

“Well, people always segregate themselves in the lunch room, 
Mr. Newman,” Cissy said. “Maybe they’re just more comfortable 
that way.” 

“Maybe so. But don’t you think we have to change this? 
Shouldn’t we be open-minded enough to go to school or eat with 
people who aren’t identical to us? What difference does skin color 
make anyway?” 

“Maybe it shouldn’t, but it still does. All you gotta do is 
read the newspaper and see what’s going on in Birmingham. Or 
Bombingham,” Bradford said. 

“Okay.” Mr. Newman walked behind his desk. “I think you 
all need to know about the Civil Rights Act, and I think you should 
know the four Titles. We might have a question or two about this 
on Friday.” 

There were some groans, but I think most of us accepted that in 
one way or another we were living history. What made it most relevant 
was it was history which affected our own people, Negroes who had 
had very little say in the way this country was run. Maybe that was 
changing. Maybe we would live to see the day when Negroes could 
serve as mayors, governors, representatives, senators, or Supreme 
Court justices. I thought the Civil Rights Act might represent a new 
beginning. 
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“‘T Want Jesus to Walk with Me” 


Halloween was on Saturday, and I had to work. Uncle Bernie had 
tried keeping the Flying Horse open until 10:30 during the summer, 
but because there was very little business after 8:00 or so, he had 
agreed we should close up at 9:00. About 8:30 a car pulled onto the 
drive-way. When I went out, I saw it was Mary Rose Wingate. She 
had been a senior last year and now was living at home. Her mother 
was our choir accompanist, and her father worked in the repair shop 
at the Chevrolet dealer’s. 

“Hi; what can I do for you?” 

“Hi, David. How have you been?” 

“Oh, I’ve been fine. Working here at the station most days. 
Evenings, too, for that matter.” 

Mary Rose had been a year ahead of me in school, but we were 
the same age because I had missed that year on account of being sick. 
She had not been one of the class leaders, and I didn’t really know her 
very well. If it hadn’t been for her father, Andy, I probably wouldn’t 
even have recognized her. Mary Rose was driving a 1937 Chevrolet 
coupe which her father kept running with no trouble at all, and I 
knew the car since he came in sometimes on a Saturday afternoon 
or a Sunday to do minor repair work. He was friendly, and he was 
a very good mechanic. 

“Why aren’t you out trick or treating?” 
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“Well, I have to wait on customers. And if was trick or treating, 
who would wait on you?” | 

She smiled. “I didn’t go either. You ‘spose we’re getting’ too 
old?” 

“Could be. Did you want ‘some gasoline, Mary Rose?” 

‘“Well--I guess you could put in five gallons.” She acted as if this 
was a detail she hadn’t considered. Usually, when people pulled up 
to the pump, they did want to buy gasoline. 

After I finished putting in the gasoline, I washed the windshield. 
“Anything else?” I asked. 

“Would you wash the rest of the windows for me, David?” 

“Sure. I'd be glad to.” I didn’t always relish washing the windows 
on the cars. It took time, and if the person was quite particular, he or 
she might point out a spot I had missed. Then I had to go back over it. 
But I didn’t mind washing the windows for Mary Rose. She seemed 
like a different person tonight, or at least different from the person 
I had passed numerous times in the high school hallway without 
speaking to her or even registering her presence. 

When I had finished, I went back to the driver’s side. “Anything 
else?” 

“Well--” 

“Go ahead, Mary Rose.” 

“Would you check the oil and the water in the radiator for me?” 

“Certainly,” I said, but I couldn’t help smiling at her since her 
expression was more than just that of a customer. Whatever was 
happening between us I was liking it. 

Both the oil and the water were filled as I might have guessed; 
Andy did take care of his cars. I closed the hood and walked back 
to her. 

“Both are fine.” 

“Oh.” Was she disappointed? It seemed that way. “Well, I guess 
you want me to pay you now.” 

“Well, yeah, if it isn’t too much trouble.” 

“Oh, Silly. Here,” she said, handing me two dollars. 

When I returned with her change, she said, “Are you real busy 
tonight?” 
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“No; in fact, you’re the first customer I’ve had since a little after 
eight.” 

“I guess you don’t have to hurry back inside then?” Was that 
hope in her voice? 

“No, I guess I don’t.” 

“Well, aren’t you chilly standing outside in the cold? Why don’t 
you sit in the car with me for a minute?” It was a bit crisp, but at 
the same time the air was stimulating; making a person glad to be 
alive. 

I couldn’t help smiling as I walked around, opened the door, and 
sat on the seat. 

“How’s school this year?” 

“Well, now that we’re seniors, everything is different.” 

“How so?” 

“Well, last year your class was the important class, and everybody 
looked up to you. You were the seniors. But now, it’s almost as if it’s 
happened too fast. We’re seniors, and I’m still getting used to it.” 

“T hated that school!” 

“Really?” 

“Yes. I had hardly any friends.” Since we were in different 
classes, I hadn’t had much contact with Mary Rose or with any of 
the other girls in her class either. I had taken both English II] and 
IV when I was a junior, so we had had senior English together, but I 
had liked our teacher, Mrs. Johnson, so much, and I had enjoyed both 
classes so much that I didn’t even remember Mary Rose. 

“What about dates? Didn’t you go on dates?” 

“No, my mother and father didn’t want me to date while I was in 
high school. And then there were hardly any boys I was interested 
in.” 

“Well, what are you doing now? Are you working?” 

“Oh, I do a little house cleaning when Mama gets behind, but 
that’s about all. I’m trying to decide what to do with my life.” 

“Don’t you know?” 

She shook her head. “No, I don’t. And I wanted to talk to you 
about that. Maybe you could help me decide.” 

“Me? How could I help you?” 
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“Well, you always seemed so smart in class, .and I was hoping 
you might be able to give me some advice.” 

This was a new thought. “Mary Rose, I don’t know as I even 
know what I’m going to do myself. How could I advise you?” 

“You know, you were Mrs. Johnson’s favorite student. You were 
teacher’s pet.” 

I felt my face flush. “Aw, not really.” 

“Yes, you were. She was very proud of you.” She moved toward 
me on the seat. “Some of the senior girls were jealous of you because 
you always seemed to get the high grades. And you were only a 
junior.” 

“Well, I do read a lot.” 

“You know David, I don’t have a boyfriend.” 

“No?” 

“Would you mind if I came down to the Flying Horse occasionally 
in the evening to talk with you?” 

“No, I guess not. As long as I can still wait on my customers.” 

“Oh, I won’t keep you away from your customers.” She slid over 
next to me. “Don’t you like me?” 

“Yes, I think I do, Mary Rose. You're a very nice girl, and--” I 
hunted for something else to say. ““You have beautiful hair.” 

She did have very attractive hair, unlike many of us Negroes. It 
was pure black, and it always seemed to shine. I imagined that she 
brushed it very conscientiously. My hair, on the other hand, was 
kinky and nappy when it grew out. So I usually got close hair cuts. 
That way I didn’t have to bother with it. 

“Thank you,” she said, snuggling up to me. She looked into my 
eyes. “Would you like to touch it?” 

“Yes,” I said. I hardly knew what was happening. I could feel the 
perspiration flowing, and my knees felt weak. I hoped she wouldn’t 
shove me out as I wasn’t sure I could stand up. I reached over the 
back of the seat with my left hand to stroke her hair. It felt just as 
glossy as it looked. “My. It sure is soft.” 

“T brush it every day. Mama says my best quality is my hair.” 

“She’s right. I think it’s beautiful.” 

She squeezed herself against me and suddenly I was pushed into 
the corner of the door and the seat with my arm around her, my nose 
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buried in her hair, and exalting in the presence of her body. I had 
never been this close to a girl before, and it was exciting but at the 
same time threatening. I didn’t know quite how to behave as I was 
afraid I might say or do something wrong, but at the same time, I 
didn’t want it to end. 

“T’ll bet you never even noticed me before,’ Mary Rose said to 
my chest. | 

“Oh, I noticed you.” 

“How much?” 

“Well, not so much, really. I haven’t been out with many girls 
myself. I have to work, and school is important to me.” 

Her body was a warm, comfortable presence against my side, and 
I was suddenly glad we weren’t standing up as then she would surely 
be aware of my body. “Why don’t you kiss me?” 

I considered that fora moment. Then, “All right,” I said, bending 
over and placing my lips against hers. It was a short kiss, but it was 
one I would savor and try to remember. 

“Are you glad I came down to see you this evening?” 

“Yes. This is very nice.” 

“Tsn’t it?” We sat quietly. Just then a car pulled in behind Mary 
Rose, so I got out. 

“Why don’t you pull ahead away from the pumps? Ill come back 
as soon as I’ve waited on this customer.” 

“All right.” 

When I climbed back into the car, she was waiting for me. She 
held out her arms to hold me, and it was only natural that I put my 
arms around her. Then she kissed me, and this was not a short kiss. 
Of course I had seen actors kissing in movies, but somehow it always 
seemed somewhat clinical, partially because it was happening to 
someone else, but also because I had no frame of reference. I didn’t 
know what a kiss between a man and a woman meant. This was 
nothing like watching actors in a movie. This involved the whole 
autonomic nervous system which meant I could feel it all over my 
body. Maybe my hair and toenails weren’t reacting, but everything 
else was. 

Afterwards, I said, “You didn’t really need any gasoline, did 
you?” 
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“No, Silly. I wanted to see you.” 

“Well. I guess you did.” * 

“Do you think we might go to the Grand some night to see a 
movie?” 

“Well, maybe. The problem is I work most evenings. By the time 
I get off, the last feature has already started.” 

“Oh, that’s all right. I’d just as soon have you to myself anyway. 
This is better than the Grand any day.” 

“Were you serious about needing advice?” 

“Yes. I really don’t know what to do with myself. Mama 
and Daddy don’t mind my living at home, and they’ve been very 
understanding. But I have to decide what to do with myself.” 

“T don’t know how I can help you with that.” 

“Oh, David, of course you can. Just being here with you is a 
start.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“You know what I mean.” 

“No, I don’t.” I backed away a bit. “What are you getting at?” 

“Well, I said I don’t have a boy friend. My father doesn’t want 
boys hanging around the house, he says. I think it’s because he 
remembers how he was when he was our age. But I think he likes 
you. Doesn’t he?” 

“Yes, I think so. I’ve helped him sometimes when he comes 
down to work on the car.” 

“Well, don’t you think you would like to be my boyfriend?” 

“Mary Rose--.” I didn’t really know how to answer this. It was 
too sudden, and I was discovering I couldn’t trust the reaction of my 
own body. Already I was energized and ready for action, but I knew 
this was happening too fast. 

“Well, wouldn’t you?” 

“Yes,” I answered truthfully. “Yes, I would.” 

“Then let’s seal it with a kiss.” 

She seemed to melt into my arms, pushing her body against mine, 
promising much more than this. How could I resist such attraction? 
Odysseus couldn’t have been any more attracted by the sirens than 
I was to Mary Rose. But something in me seemed to be warning 
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me; maybe there was danger, too, just as Odysseus had had to guard 
against danger. 

“That was nice, wasn’t it?” she breathed. 

“Oh, yes. Yes, indeed. It was very nice.” I realized that it was 
past time to close the Flying Horse. “Mary Rose, I need to close up 
the station.” 

“Should I wait for you?” 

“That would be nice. Very nice. But to be truthful, I don’t think 
so. I think I need some time to think about all this.” 

“You mean you and me?” 

“Yes.” 

“All right. May I come down again next Saturday night?” 

“Yes. Yes. That would be fine.” 

I got out and walked around to her door. She had the window 
rolled down, and I leaned in to kiss her one last time. “’Bye, Lover,” 
she said and drove away. 

I felt as though I had been run over by a parade of Civil Rights 
marchers. Certainly I had enjoyed myself, but this was evidently 
going to require some serious thinking. I might not get to sleep right 
away tonight either. 
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CHAPTER NINE 


“He Never Said a Mumbalin’ Word” 


The senior year in high school was turning out to be different 
from any other. As we got under way, I discovered that I had made 
a mistake in taking both of the English classes when I was a junior. 
Now, I was taking mostly science and mathematics classes, and the 
year promised to be not nearly as satisfying. In addition to chemistry 
and physics, I had algebra, American Government, and a class called 
the Arts. This was the only class I really enjoyed because fortunately 
Mrs. Johnson taught this one, too, and it included some literature. 
I had asked if we could read some Negro literature, and she had 
said, “Yes, it’s time I was reading them, too.” So we had drawn up 
a reading list that included Richard Wright, Langston Hughes, and 
James Baldwin. I think some of the students didn’t like having to read 
them--after all, they weren’t Steinbeck, Hemingway, or Faulkner--but 
we were already reading the white authors. 

I had discovered early on in high school that it was mostly a 
type of detention center meant to control hormones and testosterone 
until we could assume a positive role in society. This meant that 
if we could be made to conform to the rules of West High School 
there might be some hope for us after we were graduated and got 
a job. Most of our teachers didn’t want us to think--in fact, they 
resented anyone of us who asked questions which revealed that we 
were thinking or which might indicate the teachers were not. Asking 
the question became a form of accusation, and those of us who asked 
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such questions were labeled trouble makers. Bradford didn’t care 
whether he was called a trouble maker or not, but I did. Maybe I 
wasn’t as smart as Bradford or perhaps I didn’t have the questioning 
soul he did, but for me, it was always better if someone else asked 
the questions. I would take part in the discussion, naturally, but I 
knew that it was too easy for teachers to regard students as targets. 
Anybody who asked embarrassing questions was always subject to 
having those questions re-directed at him or her. 

One day in the class on the Arts, Bradford raised his hand. “Yes, 
Bradford?” Mrs. Johnson said. 

“T want to talk about a specific passage in The Big Sea.” 

“All right. Go ahead,” she said. 

“It’s on pages two hundred sixty-eight and sixty-nine. It’s about 
a word.” 

Mrs. Johnson froze. “What word?” she asked cautiously. 

“T guess everybody in this room knows that word,” Bradford said. 
“Do you want me to say it?” 

She considered. “Why don’t you read us that passage?” 

“All right. Now this is in reference to Carl Van Vechten’s Nigger 
Heaven. It says, “The use of the word nigger in the title explains 
the use of it. The word nigger to colored people of high and low 
degree is like a red rag to a bull. Used rightly or wrongly, ironically 
or seriously, of necessity for the sake of realism, or impishly for the 
sake of comedy, it doesn’t matter. Negroes do not like it in any book 
or play whatsoever, be the book or play ever so sympathetic in its 
treatment of the basic problems of the race. Even though the book 
or play is written by a Negro, they still do not like it. Now that’s the 
end of that paragraph, and I’d like to discuss it.” 

“Go ahead.” 

“Why do people use such an offensive and degrading word to 
Negroes?” 

“I imagine there are many reasons, Bradford. Class?” 

Mrs. Johnson was very intelligent about conducting class 
discussions. She often let the class go off on what looked like a 
tangent but which sometimes turned out to be very relevant to the 
matter at hand. In addition there were times when I suspected that 
she didn’t really know how to control the discussion, but instead of 
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shutting it off, she just let it run its own direction until it came to 
some point of resolution or maybe satisfaction. 

Cissy held up her hand. “I think much of the time it’s 
ignorance.” 

“Ignorance, Cissy?” 

“Yes. I think many times white people don’t know how offensive 
we find that word.” 

Bradford responded, “I can’t accept that. They know all right. 
I think they use it to keep us in our place. To grind us down some 
more and remind us that we’re just dirt under their boots.” 

I raised my hand. “Yes, David?” 

“Some of it is the result of society. Children imitate what their 
parents say and do, not stopping to examine it. If you watch the NBC 
News with Huntley and Brinkley, you'll see little kids doing the same 
stupid things their parents do, and I think it may be because they’ve 
been taught that it’s acceptable. And that’s not only in Birmingham 
or Atlanta or Memphis, either. The same thing could happen here.” 

Grover raised his hand, and Mrs. Johnson nodded at him. 

“Last summer I was playing in a baseball game on the fairgrounds, 
and there was a black dog there. It was called Nigger.” No one said 
anything. “Maybe that was a joke.” 

“Are white people the only ones to use that word?” 

“No. Negroes use it, too,’ Bradford said. “But it’s still an ugly 
word.” 

“What about Mark Twain? He uses the word in The Adventures 
of Huckleberry Finn. Does that make the book bad?” I couldn’t tell 
where Mrs. Johnson was leading us. 

Melanie Davis said, ““That’s a historical use of the word. I think 
it’s authentic for the time. Like ‘niggard’ in Shakespeare. In Hamlet. 
It means stingy or mean-spirited.” 

“There’s another paragraph,” Bradford said. 

“Go ahead, Bradford; read it, please.” 

“’The world nigger, you see, sums up for us who are colored all 
the bitter years of insult and struggle in America: the slave-beatings 
of yesterday, the lynching of today, the Jim Crow cars, the only movie 
show in town with its sign up FOR WHITES ONLY, the restaurants 
where you may not eat, the jobs you may not have, the unions you 
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cannot join. The word nigger in the mouths of little white boys at 
school, the word nigger in the mouths of foremen on the job, the word 
nigger across the whole face of America! Nigger! Nigger! Like the 
word Jew in Hitler’s Germany.” 

“But those words were written in 1940,” Melanie protested. 
“Haven’t things changed? Isn’t it better today?” 

“You might think so if you don’t watch the evening news or travel 
through the South,” Bradford said. “Last summer when we drove 
down to see my Grandma in Florida, my daddy drove all night and 
all day to get there.” 

“Well, what’s wrong with that? Why didn’t he stop 
somewhere?” 

“Because in Mississippi and Alabama and Georgia and Tennessee, 
it’s dangerous for Negroes to try to go into white establishments. 
And there are very few motels for Negroes. We had to keep driving.” 
Bradford wasn’t shouting, but I could hear the anger in his voice. 
“What kind of country is this that separates its people in such a way, 
telling some of them that they ain’t equal and don’t deserve even to 
drink from the same water fountain?” 

Nobody said anything, but it was clear that not everyone was 
comfortable with the discussion. “What can we do about it?” Mrs. 
Johnson asked. 

“The Civil Rights Act is a beginning,” I said. “And the Supreme 
Court recently upheld the Act in Heart of Atlanta Motel vs. U.S. That 
I read in the newspaper.” 

“Is that enough to change the way people act in the South?” Mrs. 
Johnson asked. “Or in St. Louis? Isn’t there prejudice there, too? 
Washington University was integrated only in 1952.” 

“What do you think, Mrs. Johnson?” Cissy asked. “What can we 
as students do? We try to get along with each other here in school, 
but there are still signs of prejudice.” 

“Yes, I’m aware of that.” She gazed over our heads, evidently 
thinking. “Didn’t Langston Hughes mention the Jew in that quotation, 
Branford?” 

“Yes, Ma’am, he did.” 

“Well, how many of you have read The Merchant of Venice by 
Shakespeare?” 

Several hands were raised. 
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“Doesn’t that play reveal something of the prejudice in sixteenth 
century England toward the Jewish people?” Nobody answered. 
“And what about Othello? Have any of you read that?” She surveyed 
the class. “Othello is a Moor, isn’t he? Doesn’t that mean he is a 
Negro, too?” 

“T just don’t think it’s right,” Bradford said insistently. 

“No, it isn’t, Bradford,” she agreed. “But don’t you think that 
Martin Luther King is doing something about it? Why, it’s just over a 
year ago that he was given the Nobel Peace Prize. Surely that counts 
for something.” 





Martin Luther King signs autographs for visitors at an ecumenical service in 
Berlin. 


“Yeah, non-violence,” Grover said. 
“Well, violence has not gotten the Negroes anything positive over 
the years. And non-violence does seem to promise change.” 
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“Well, it ain’t right that they can kill our men and rape our women 
and burn our houses and blow up our churches and then be set free 
by all-white juries. It ain’t right.” 

“No, it isn’t. And I will not counsel patience, for that seems to be 
what the Supreme Court said in 1954, that integration proceed with 
all due speed, and that didn’t change anything.” 

After a moment, Mrs. Johnson returned to her desk. “All right, 
class. That was an excellent discussion, but now I think we should 
move on. Bradford, thank you for sharing that passage from Langston 
Hughes with us.” 

I could see Bradford across the room in the corner. He was 
sitting with his arms crossed and his legs thrust straight out ahead of 
himself. He wasn’t satisfied, but I think even he accepted that there 
wasn’t anything to do. “Yes, Ma’am,” he said as he uncrossed his 
arms and sat up straight. 
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“Lord I Want to Be a Christian in My Soul” 


Pearl got sick just before Thanksgiving. Dr. Broulet came to the 
house after Mama called him, but he couldn’t seem to determine 
what was wrong. Pearl was feverish and weak and had hardly any 
appetite. Mama had tried giving her liquids and feeding her soup, 
but Pearl didn’t seem to get any better. Mama decided Pearl should 
not attend school until she got well, and Doctor Broulet agreed. 
Unfortunately, that meant someone had to stay home with her since 
Grandma couldn’t take care of her. Grandma always wanted to be 
helpful, but she was getting forgetful, and Mama didn’t trust her to 
remember to check on Pearl or to give her the medicine Dr. Broulet 
had prescribed. 

“T could quit my job,” Cassie offered one evening as she and 
Mama and I were sitting at the kitchen table. 

“No, Cassie, we need that money,” Mama said. 

“How about if I ask for some time off?” 

“You still wouldn’t be getting paid.” 

“T could study at home, and Bradford and Grover could bring me 
my assignments,‘ I said. 

“Yes--,” but I could tell from Mama’s wrinkled brow that she 
didn’t like that idea either. “I guess I'll just have to tell Mrs. Bennett 
I can’t come any longer.” 
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“Wait!” Cassie said. “Why don’t we trade off? You know, every 
third day each of us stays withPearl. That wouldn’t hurt anybody too 
much, and Pearl would have somebody to look after her.” 

Mama nodded. “I think that’s the way we should go. Cassie, 
you’re a wonder.” 

“Oh, Mama,” Cassie lowered her eyes, but she was proud that 
Mama had complimented her. 

“All right, starting tomorrow, I'll stay home from the Bennetts, 
the next day Cassie you’ll call in sick, and the next day, David, you’ll 
stay home from school.” 

I was relieved that we had come up with a solution without having 
to go outside our family. I didn’t remember Daddy at all, and even 
Cassie said she had only hazy images of him. Of course, Pearl had 
never even seen him. So as a family we had always had to deal with 
our problems without any help from outside. Grandma came to 
live with us when I was in the sixth grade, but she sometimes didn’t 
remember where she was or what year it was, so in a way she had 
added to our problems. Uncle Bernie occasionally helped out when 
he saw we had a real challenge, but usually he was involved in his 
own life and didn’t seem to pay close attention to us. We had learned 
to depend on each other and to rely on each other. And with that 
interdependence had come pride and loyalty. We were proud of our 
family and of each other and loyal beyond what might be expected 
in a less unified family. 

Unfortunately, as a result of missing every third day of work, 
Mama, Cassie, and I were earning less money. This was even truer 
for me since I was working fewer hours at the Flying Horse than | 
had during the summer. The lack of money made for even more 
stress since Dr. Broulet had to come to see Pearl regularly and, even 
though he didn’t charge as much as the white people’s doctor, he still 
had to be paid. 

Dr. Broulet had come from Canada, and he told everyone he was 
French Canadian. Thus, his name was pronounced as if it rhymed 
with Chevrolet. The people who didn’t know that pronounced his 
name “Brew-let” as if it rhymed with Somerset, but I think he must 
not have minded as he responded to both. He was not a tall man, and 
he was rather stout in appearance. He was shorter than I, standing 
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about five feet six inches tall, but he was bigger around with a large 
chest. Even though he wasn’t a Negro, he had a dark complexion, and 
his hair was still dark, although it wasn’t kinky like many of ours. 
Maybe the Negroes had begun to go to him when he first came to 
town because he seemed to resemble them. At any rate, he didn’t 
mind treating them, unlike some of the white doctors, and he had 
an arrangement with a hospital in St. Louis to send patients to them. 
Unfortunately, this caused a hardship in case of an emergency, but 
the white hospitals in Belleville were not admitting colored patients 
yet. 

In addition to the doctor bills we had to buy coal and make the 
payments on the house. Mama reminded us regularly that the house 
would be paid for in 1976, “If I live that long,” she always said, but we 
reassured her that she would be around long after that. The original 
mortgage had been for thirty years; Daddy and Mama had arranged 
to buy the house right after they got married, and they had managed 
to make every payment so far. Some months it was a challenge to 
come up with the seventy-five dollars, but Mama always put that first. 
“We got to have a home of our own,” she always said. 

Now it seemed as if we were struggling harder; there was less 
money. I lay awake nights worrying about it, and some nights I could 
hear Mama stirring about also, maybe for the same reason. The 
solution came to me one afternoon when Linc was just getting off 
work and I was relieving him. He made out a counter check for two 
dollars, signed it, and then put it into the petty cash compartment. 
Then he took out two dollars in change. Seeing me watching him, 
he said, “It’s just until Saturday. I gotta eat, you know.” 

“Sure,” I answered, as nonchalantly as I could, but I was thinking. 
Whenever we made a gasoline sale or provided service on a vehicle, 
we made out a sales ticket. The customer got a copy, and the original 
we saved for the bookkeeper to use to balance the books. Harold 
Everard did the bookkeeping once a week for Uncle Bernie, for both 
the Flying Horse and the Blue Moon; in return Uncle Bernie serviced 
his car and gave him gasoline every once in a while. 

But the petty cash wasn’t accounted for as it came in. There 
were six coin compartments in the cash register: pennies, nickels, 
dimes, quarters, halves, and petty cash. Any candy bar, or pop, or 
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cigarette sale which was usually in coins was put into the petty cash 
drawer, and once or twice a day, the petty cash would be counted 
out, a sales ticket made out, and then the money added to the other 
compartments. So I realized that if 1 took money from the petty cash, 
in small amounts, it wouldn’t be missed. 

I started the very next day, taking one dollar. At first I just kept 
a mental note of how much IJ had taken, but then I realized I might 
forget, so I made out a blank counter check to the Flying Horse 
Service Station for the amount I owed and carried it in my billfold. 
The first check was for $5.00. But then in no time, it seemed, I had 
to tear that one up and make out a new one for $10.00. Soon it was 
$20.00, and my conscience began to bother me. I fully intended to 
repay the money, but I knew it was wrong to take it without asking. 
And who knew how long Pearl would be sick? 

I probably never thought through what I was doing, not anticipating 
that the amount would ever get to be very substantial, but it seemed 
that we just needed more money at home, and whenever I offered to 
pay for the coal or the milk or other groceries, Mama was grateful 
and never questioned that I always seemed to have money. 

When Pearl began to get well, we all breathed easy again, or at 
least more easily than before. Cassie and I insisted that it was more 
important that Mama return to the Bennetts full time first, and Cassie 
and I continued taking half-days from work and school. Finally, Dr. 
Broulet approved that Pearl could go back to school. He was very 
open with Mama, saying, “Frony, I honestly don’t know what it was, 
but God be praised, it seems to be over now.” 

“Well, Doctor Broulet, you’ve treated Pearl just as carefully as 
can be, and I know she appreciates it. I surely do. We all do.” 

After I went to my bedroom, I looked at the check I was carrying, 
made out to the Flying Horse Service Station. The amount was 
$128.50. I honestly could not recall how the amount had got to be so 
much, but there it was and, in fact, I did recall making out the check. 
Who would believe that nickels, dimes, quarters, and occasional half 
dollars could mount up to that? I resolved right then that starting as 
soon as I could I would repay every cent. 

It wasn’t easy, but I told myself I had to do it. To compound 
the problem, I couldn’t tell anybody about it. I would be accused 
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of theft or even embezzlement which I guess would have been true, 
and I didn’t want that, and I really did intend to repay it. But what if 
something happened to me before I re-paid it all? How would Uncle 
Bernie get re-paid? So I wrote out a note explaining that I owed the 
amount on the check to the Flying Horse, and it should be paid if 
anything happened to me, and I carried that note with the check. 

We got snow that winter, and by getting up early on days it had 
snowed I managed to earn some extra dollars which I used to pay off 
that debt to the Flying Horse, each time re-writing the counter check 
for the smaller amount. 

I] don’t think any homeowner burning a mortgage ever felt any 
greater freedom than I did when I finally paid off the last dollar of 
that debt. I felt as free as a deer in the forest. I tore up the note 
and the counter check, which was now down to only five dollars, 
and breathed the pure air of someone who had been liberated from 
slavery. No one who had been manumitted could have felt any freer 
than I did. That night I offered my thanks to God for releasing me 
from that debt which had threatened to bury me under remorse and 
guilt, even though it had gone to help our family. 

That same day I saw Linc make out a blank counter check for five 
dollars and put it into the petty cash compartment. I simply shook 
my head at the folly of it. 
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CHAPTER ELEVEN 


“Precious Lord, Take My Hand” 


Mary Rose began coming down to the Flying Horse every Saturday 
night a little before nine. Sometimes she would buy gasoline, but 
often she would stop her car just off the drive-way and wait for me. 
I'd close everything up, turn off the pumps and the lights and lock 
the door. Then I’d climb into the car. “Would you like to drive?” 
she asked the first time. 

“Sure,” I said. I got out to walk around the car while she slid 
over to the middle of the seat. After I got in, she snuggled up to me. 
“Where to?” I asked. 

“Oh, I don’t care. It doesn’t matter, does it?” 

“T guess not.” It was a smooth running car, and I enjoyed driving 
it. Uncle Bernie let me use his car occasionally, but it was still 
pleasant to drive Andy’s car with Mary Rose beside me. 

“What do you think about the election? About President Johnson 
being re-elected?” she asked. 

“Well, I would have voted for him. I was afraid of Goldwater.” 

“You mean because he is so conservative?” 

“Yes. And I don’t think he would have done anything for civil 
rights.” 

“Did you see that commercial on TV? The one which showed 
a little girl picking a flower and then the aftershock of the atom 
bomb?” 

“No, I don’t have much time to watch TV.” 
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‘Do you like me, David?” 

“Of course I like you. I Wwouldn’t be here with you right now if 
I didn’t.” 

“Well, I guess I know that. But I mean more than like, I 
guess.” 

I had driven over to Main Street and begun the circuit most of 
the high school students made when they were driving around. From 
one end of Main Street to the other, and sometimes around the park 
or around the school; then back to Main Street. 

I wasn’t sure I knew what she was getting at. 

“Pull over onto Elm Street,” she said. “J want to kiss you.” 

I turned the corner and pulled along the street to stop mid-way 
between two street lights where it was darkest. After I turned the 
lights off and shut off the car, she kissed me hard, almost as if she 
was angry. “What’s wrong?” I asked. “What was that about?” 

“Oh, I don’t know,” she said. “I guess I’m just afraid of losing 
you. You aren’t going to drop me for somebody else, are you?” 

“Mary Rose, this is only the second time I’ve even kissed you. 
Do you think maybe you could slow down a bit?” 

“Yes. I’m sorry, David. But I like you so much. Do you have 
any other--any other girl friends?” 

“No. I didn’t have any girl friends until Halloween. And now, I 
guess you’re the only one.” 

“Y’m glad.” Something was bothering her and either I was too 
obtuse to see it, or it simply wasn’t evident. “This is nice, isn’t 
it?” She nestled herself into the crook of my right arm, shoving me 
against the door. 

It was. Actually it didn’t take much to get me excited, and I 
got the feeling Mary Rose knew exactly what she was doing. She 
reached her right hand over to rest it on my thigh. “Have you ever 
done it with a girl, David?” 

I was glad it was dark and she couldn’t see my face. T.J. and 
Bradford both had talked about making out with girls, but there 
had never seemed to be time for me and girls. And Curly Jackson 
bragged regularly about the various women he had slept with. 

“No.” 

“Wouldn’t you like to?” 
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“Yes, sometime.” 

“With me?” She began caressing the inside of my thigh with her 
hand. I reached down to grab her hand. “Don’t you like that?” 

“Yes, but we sure aren’t gonna do it right here. And I’m not ready 
either.” 

“T’ll bet you are,” she said. She reached for my right hand and 
cupped her breast with it. “Now, are you?” 

“Mary Rose, this isn’t right. I don’t want to be just somebody you 
meet after he gets off work and make out with in your car.” 

She stopped and pulled away from me. “I didn’t mean to offend 
you. I’m sorry, David.” I couldn’t tell whether she was offended, or 
hurt, or acting. “But I like you a lot. Maybe even love you.” 

That left me with nothing to say. 

“Don’t you love me? Just a little bit?” 

“Mary Rose, I like you. You're attractive, and sexy, and a good 
kisser. It’s nice to talk with you, and I like driving your dad’s car 
and just driving around with you. But love? Love? I don’t know 
about that.” 

“Maybe we’d better just drive around then.” 

“Okay.” I started the car, pulled on the light switch, and drove 
down the street. 

We talked about the election then, and she seemed to agree with 
me that the election of Lyndon Johnson might herald a new day for 
Negroes. He had got the Civil Rights Act of 1964 passed, and there 
were rumors that in 1965 there would be another civil rights act, even 
more important. 

“Why do you even care about that, Davey?” she asked. 

“T care because I want to make something of myself. And with 
conditions as they are in this country, it’s just not possible. I don’t 
want anything extra. I just want the same chances as somebody who 
is white gets. And I don’t want people spit on or knocked down or 
raped or lynched or shot just because of their color.” 

““Well--” 

“Also, I’d appreciate it if you wouldn’t call me that. My name is 
David. It comes from the Bible, and my mother is proud of it.” 

“Oh. I’m sorry. I didn’t mean to--” 

“That’s all right.” 
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She was quiet for a moment, sitting on her side of the seat. “Do 
you really think it’s possible; after all these years? Even Lyndon 
Johnson himself says ‘Nigra,’ instead of Negro.” 

“Yes, I know, but I have to hope that people are fair enough, 
that enough people care about freedom and equality, to make it 
happen.” 

“Isn’t that a bit naive?” 

“Maybe it is. Would you rather I be cynical about it, like 
Bradford?” 

“No. You’re the one I love.” 

“Mary Rose, I don’t think you should use that word with me.” 

“Why? Because it’s a four-letter word or something?” 

“No. Because it means too much. It’s too special. I don’t want 
to use that word until I find the person I want to spend the rest of my 
life with.” 

She sulked for a block or so. “You sure are hard to get along with. 
Do you mind if I sit next to you?” 

I smiled at her. “No, I do not mind if you sit next to me. In fact, 
I like having you next to me. You should know that already.” 

She moved over next to me again. 

It was close to ten o’clock when I drove up in front of our house 
and stopped the car. She slid over under the steering wheel after I 
had closed the door. With the window down, I bent and kissed her 
gently. She slid her left hand behind my neck to pull me down, trying 
to hold the kiss. When I pulled away, she said, “Oh, David, what am 
I gonna do with you?” 

“Maybe you'll just have to take me as I am,” I said. 

“Yes. Maybe so. Well, good night, Lover.” 

“Good night,” I said as she started the car and drove away. 

Mary Rose came to the Flying Horse several times after that, 
always wanting more than I was willing to give. I sensed that if I 
had relented, we could have parked somewhere and done it right on 
the front seat of her father’s car. I didn’t hold back because the desire 
wasn’t there; it was. I’d get out of that °37 Chevy just aching with 
desire. I think she knew it, too, and she did everything she could to 
entice me. I guess I never really figured out what she wanted. Maybe 
she wanted to get pregnant so we’d have to get married. Of course, 
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I was working against myself all along, too, because I was at the age 
when there is hardly anything more exciting or invigorating than a 
young, attractive woman who makes herself available. Oh, I wanted 
her; there wasn’t any question about that. But I simply felt it would 
have been too selfish, even though she was willing. I knew whether 
she did or not that I had to wait. 

Eventually Mary Rose stopped coming by the Flying Horse to see 
me. She’d stop for gasoline occasionally or just to say hello, but her 
attitude toward me was changed. Ina way I was sorry, but in another 
way I was relieved. I really didn’t have the time or the necessary 
character to combat her. She was entirely too enticing, and I liked 
feeling her body against mine, but I knew that had to wait. 

Later on I heard that Mary Rose was engaged to be married to a 
man named Russell from Freeburg, and I tried to be happy for her. 
It was hard since I still wondered what I had missed. 
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“Swing Low, Sweet Chariot, Coming for to Carry Me Home” 


Uncle Bernie and I had an understanding which allowed me to 
work any day school was not in session. This meant that during 
Thanksgiving and Christmas vacation, I worked at the Flying Horse. 
Bradford and Grover would often hang around since they didn’t have 
regular jobs, and there were times when I regretted not having spare 
time to spend with them, but I liked working at the station, too. I 
knew how to change the oil and filters on automobiles or pickups, 
rotate tires, grease cars, or wash them. We didn’t do many wash jobs 
during the winter, but there were some. 

Occasionally, Linc would take in a car which had to be serviced 
completely, washed, and then polished or waxed. This meant we had 
it for most of the day. Usually Linc took charge of those jobs as he 
resented being interrupted, he said, so I was the one who had to wait 
on cars that pulled up to the pumps. Going in and out of doors as I 
did meant that I often had a cold during the winter. Still I often felt 
I was at the center of what was happening since most of the Negroes 
patronized the Flying Horse. 

On Saturdays or during vacations the younger grade school kids 
would come in with their nickels, dimes, or quarters to buy a Pepsi 
or Coke or 7-Up or a Baby Ruth or Butterfinger candy bar to go with 
them. Sometimes they bought a five-cent bag of peanuts to pour into 
the drink. Linc liked to tease them. When the boys came in, he’d 
say, “Hello, Girls,” and immediately they protested. 
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“We’re not girls; we’re boys.” 

“Aw, that’s right. Now how’d I make that mistake?” 

Or if the girls came in, he’d say, “Hello, Boys,” and they, too, 
protested. 

“We aren’t boys. We’re girls.” 

“Oh, that’s right. Anybody can see that.” He didn’t do it ina 
mean way, and I think they might even have enjoyed being teased 
by him. 

I had noticed Deenie Clawson, Cissy’s sister, often came in on 
Saturday afternoon, but I didn’t think anything of it until one day 
Linc said, “You know, David, I think that little girl likes you.” 

“Are you kidding? She’s only thirteen.” 

“Well, stranger things have happened, haven’t they? I just noticed 
she comes in only when you’re here. And she likes to stay around, 
too.” 

After that I began to pay attention, and it did seem that Deenie 
stretched out her Pepsi or 7-Up longer than need be. One afternoon 
she was standing beside the pop machine, trying to make up her 
mind, when a car drove over the bell cord. When the bell went 
“Ding,” as it does, she jumped and said, “Oh.” 

“What’s the matter?” Linc asked. 

“That scared me,” she said. 

“What?” 

“That dong. Er, that noise.” She flushed as Linc smiled at her. 

“Well, it’s just somebody wanting some gasoline is all. Right, 
David?” 

“Right,” I said as I walked outside. At times I didn’t understand 
Linc at all. Why would he at fifty-one want to tease a thirteen-year- 
old girl? 

One of the advantages of working at the Flying Horses as I did 
was that I had plenty of time to study. We usually weren’t very busy 
during the evenings which meant I could get all of my homework 
done and still have time for extra reading. 

I was trying to educate myself about Negro literature, and thus 
I had read several of James Baldwin’s books. We talked about this 
in school some days, in American Government or the Arts, but 
I couldn’t bring up everything that bothered me. We had some 
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white students in the class, too, and they resented the time we spent 
discussing areas they didn’t care about. A better forum was the 
Sunday morning youth group at West Baptist. Then Reverend Bob 
let us talk about inequality, civil rights, and other subjects as freely 
as we wanted. 

In The Fire Next Time Baldwin wrote, “I was a descendant of 
Ham, who had been cursed.” This was a twisted notion to me. Just 
because a person had darker skin didn’t make him cursed or a slave. 
But that was the way the white people had looked on dark-skinned 
people for centuries. Jews, too, had been discriminated against. I 
remembered in Richard Wright’s Black Boy that he had recognized 
that Jews were on the outskirts of society, too, and that they had more 
in common than might be evident at first. A Jew had loaned him his 
library card so Wright could check out books from the library. 

Later on Baldwin wrote, “White people were, for us, the 
descendants of Cain.” In Genesis Cain killed his brother out of 
jealousy. Maybe that was the trouble with white people: they were 
jealous of us. It couldn’t be of worldly possessions, for very few 
Negroes had much in the way of money. But we had character. 
Maybe that’s what they were jealous of. The Negroes had had to 
develop character; we had been forced to it by conditions we had no 
control of, and maybe that’s what Martin Luther King talked about 
when he advocated non-violence. 

Baldwin had done a great deal of thinking about this, I felt. But 
when he talked about getting rid of the Christian church, I questioned 
him. “Whoever wishes to become a truly moral human being . . 
. must first divorce himself from all the prohibitions, crimes, and 
hypocrisies of the Christian church.” I was pretty sure my mother 
and Grandma wouldn’t agree to that. The church had been the 
mainstay of our lives for as long as I could remember. And the music 
of the church provided our path to freedom. Oh, it wasn’t elegant or 
intricate like Bach or Beethoven, but it talked about real things that 
mattered to real people. About being in chains, about being liberated, 
and about the need for salvation. I wasn’t ready to let go of all of that 
just because James Baldwin said I should. 

Later on he wrote, “A civilization is not destroyed by wicked 
people; it is not necessary that people be wicked but only that they 
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be spineless.” I guessed he was talking about those Negroes who 
refused to stand up for themselves. But Wright addressed that very 
problem in his story ““The Man Who Was Almost a Man.” In that 
story, Dave Saunders gets a gun, without his father knowing it, and 
accidentally shoots a mule. When his father finds out that Dave has 
a gun, he is infuriated and threatens to beat Dave. Why is he so 
angry? Because he already has obligations, and they prevent him 
from taking a stand against Mr. Hawkins, his boss, or any other white 
person. It isn’t that he is spineless; he simply has to look out for his 
family in addition to himself. By the time a man got a family and 
other debts, he couldn’t afford to take part in sit-ins or freedom rides. 
So the college students had to do it, not because they were braver but 
because they didn’t have as much to risk; the white society had less 
control over them. 

Baldwin talked about that, too, when he wrote, “The real reason 
that nonviolence is considered to be a virtue in Negroes . . . is that 
white men do not want their lives, their self-image, or their property 
threatened.” That disagreed with what Martin Luther King had said. 
He argued that for a Negro to lower himself to violence meant that he 
was no better than his oppressor. How could he pretend to a higher 
moral ground if he, too, threatened, shot, or killed? 

I thought the difference between Baldwin and Martin Luther 
King was one of degree, but it was a substantial difference. King 
seemed to believe that eventually Negroes and whites could work 
together in peace and harmony. Baldwin wrote “There is... no 
virtue in white people . . . And there is no hope for them.” And he 
even admitted it was hatred. 

However, Baldwin did argue “Whoever debases others is debasing 
himself” What the whites had been doing for centuries was just 
protecting their way of life. But in the process, they were lowering 
themselves. He argued that people didn’t much care about being 
equal, “They love the idea of being superior.” 

How had a country founded on the ideological theory that all 
men are created equal--at least in the eyes of the law--foundered on 
its application? How could intelligent men and women permit such a 
system of degrading segregation to be continued? Surely they ought 
to see the injustice in all of this. So much of their action and speech 
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were offered as mere rationalization for the way they behaved, not in 
observance of justice or equality. Was it continued simply because 
that was the way it had always been? Wasn’t it time to “disturb the 
universe” as T. S. Eliot had written? Something needed to be done, 
and as a result of my reading and studying, I began to feel that I 
should play a part in this. I needed to involve myself, even if it meant 
risking my identity and comfort, even to the risk of the future. For 
what future did I or any other Negro have if we continued to accept 
such oppression? The Civil Rights Act was only the beginning, I 
began to see. It was time for me to commit myself. 
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“Ride the Chariot” 


T.J. was driving with Bradford and Grover in the car when they 
picked me up about 5:45. We were going to the annual Jaycees Stag 
Fry to which all the male high school seniors were invited. T.J. was 
already a member, so he knew what the Jaycees were about. All 
Bradford, Grover, and I knew was that it was a men’s night only, and 
we would be getting a free meal. 

“Come on, T.J. Step on it,’ Grover said. “We don’t want to be 
late.” 

“Aw, what do you care whether we're late or not?” 

“T just don’t like to be late anywhere. My mother says that white 
people judge us negatively anytime we’re late anywhere.” 

“Yeah, that sounds like white folks, all right,’ Bradford said from 
the front seat. 

“We'll get there in time,” T.J. said. “Don’t worry about it.” 

“What is this Jaycees anyway?” Grover asked. “How come 
they’re inviting us Negroes?” 

“The Jaycees is an organization devoted to helping young men 
between the ages of eighteen and thirty-five serve their community,” 
T.J. said. “It’s kind of like a junior Chamber of Commerce. It was 
founded in 1920.” 

“And they want us to join?” I asked. 

“Well, yeah. So you can help with fund raising and other 
activities in the community. Did you know that the Jaycees helped 
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establish AirMail services in America? Charles Lindberg was the 
first pilot.” : 

“What else do they do?” Grover asked. 

“Oh, they help out in the-community. Let’s see. We raise money 
for the Muscular Dystrophy Association and the March of Dimes.. 
Jaycees help build parks, playgrounds, hospitals, ball fields--all sorts 
of community projects.” 

“Sounds like you know all about it,” I said. 

“Well, after you join you get a brochure, and you’re expected to 
help recruit new members. New blood, you know.” 

“Is that what we are?” Bradford asked. “New blood?” 

“Well, yeah. In a way. Of course, you don’t have to join if you 
don’t want to. But it is a way to help out the community.” 

“What have they done for colored people?” Bradford asked. 

“Well, I can’t think of anything specific. But you know we get to 
use the city parks and the ball diamonds. The Jaycees helped build 
those.” He pulled his car into the parking lot behind the Continental 
Hotel. “Now, look, Guys. You don’t have to worry about any hard 
sell. It’s just that every year the Jaycees likes to invite the seniors 
to a stag night so they can see what the Jaycees organization does. 
Okay?” 

“Sure,” Bradford said. “Sure, just as long as they don’t make me 
sign on the dotted line. Anybody presents me with an application 
blank tonight, I walk out.” 

“Aw, don’t worry. Come on.” T.J. led us into the hotel and up 
to the second floor ballroom. It was set up with chairs and tables 
for a banquet, and there were men standing all around the room, 
talking and sipping drinks. As I scanned the faces, I was surprised 
to see Uncle Bernie. Then I saw Mr. Hawthorne, the manager of 
Woolworth’s. And there was Hark Smith, telling a joke as usual. 

“Come on over and get a drink,” T.J. invited, leading us over to 
the bar in the corner. 

“What’ll it be, Men?” the bartender asked. 

I could see that there were bottles of alcohol set up for serving 
the men, but we weren’t of an age to drink legally, so we all got soft 
drinks. Soon a man came over to shake hands with T.J. “Well, T.J. 
I see you brought some friends.” 
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“That’s right, Mr. Mabry. This is David, and Bradford, and 
Grover. Guys, this is Mr. Mabry, my supervisor at the post office.” 

Mr. Mabry was a tall man, over six feet, and he didn’t look as 
though he had ever eaten a bit of fat or sugar his whole life. In fact, 
I would have guessed that I weighed as much as he did, and I was 
only five feet ten. He leaned over toward us as he spoke. “Well, Men, 
I’m sure glad you could make it tonight. .Have any of you ever been 
to a stag fry before?” 

“No, not exactly,” we answered. 

“Aw, you're in for a treat then; aren’t they, T.J.?” 

oY Calis 

“You men have any questions? I’m membership vice president, 
so I can answer about any questions you might have.” 

Grover spoke up. “Well, T.J. was telling us about the Jaycees on 
the way over--how the group does work for the community and so 
on.” 

“Yes, sir, that’s right.” 

“But he didn’t tell us what would be in it for us if we joined.” 

“Oh, well, that’s easy. You see, the Jaycees work for the community 
as T.J. said, but at the same time it provides opportunities for young 
men to develop their personal leadership skills. We believe you can 
do that in service to others, see, and when you get to be a successful 
businessman and after most of these men in the room have retired, 
why you'll be ready to take over and run the community. Who 
knows, one of you could even be mayor of Belleville some day.” 

“Mayor of Belleville,’ Bradford said. “Imagine that.” He was 
smiling, but I don’t think it was a smile of humor. 

“Well, I know that doesn’t seem possible, but it could be. Who 
could ever have thought I’d be the membership vice president? But 
here I am.” Bradford turned his body sideways and shook his head 
slightly. 

“How much does it cost to join, Mr. Mabry?” Grover asked. 

“Well, Boys--er, Men--the initiation fee is ten dollars which is 
a one-time-only fee. That’s just when you join. That helps pay for 
your lapel pin. Then you pay five dollars a year dues. Pretty simple, 
huh?” 

“Sounds easy,” I said. 
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“Now, we’re gonna have a meeting here in just a minute, so be 
sure you get signed in. That way you can be introduced. T.J., you 
take them over to get them registered.” 

As T.J. led us over to a card table with an open notebook, Bradford 
said, “I don’t want to be introduced.” 

“Aw, come on,” T.J. said. “Ain’t nothing gonna happen.” 

“You think I want to be mayor of Belleville?” he hissed. 

“That was only an example. He didn’t mean anything by it.” 

“Yeah. And can’t he see that I’m a Negro? When did Belleville 
ever have a colored mayor?” 

T.J. stopped to face Bradford. “Look, I know we’ve got challenges. 
But this is a good group of guys. They do work for the community, 
and I’m a member. Can’t you just forget about race for one night?” 

“T doubt it,’ Bradford said. “Seems like something is always 
reminding me.” He smiled, “But I'll try, just for you.” 

After we signed the notebook, we stood and talked to each other 
and to some other students from West High. Not all of the seniors 
were there, but I guessed there may have been twenty-five of us in 
all. 

“All right, Men,” somebody called. “It’s time to start the meeting. 
So I'd like all of you to find yourselves a seat and take it.” 

“That’s the president,” T.J. told us. 

After everyone sat down, the president said, “All right, let’s 
call this meeting to order. First we want to welcome our guests.” 
Everyone applauded. “We’ll introduce them in just a minute, but 
first we always start the meeting with the Pledge of Allegiance. 
Gentlemen, please stand.” 

Everyone stood and faced the flag in the corner of the room, 
placing our hands over our hearts. Afterward, when we started to 
sit down, the president said, “Just a minute, please. Now we have 
the invocation.” 

Another man offered a short prayer, welcoming us and pledging 
the Jaycees to service for the community. When he finished, the 
president said, “All right, now you may be seated.” 

After the scraping of chairs died down, the president said, “Mr. 
Secretary, I believe we have some guests tonight?” 
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“That’s right, Mr. President,” the man who had been behind the 
card table said as he stood up and carried the book up to the front of 
the room. “Now, I’d like to introduce our guests, so let’s make them 
feel welcome. And guests, when you’re introduced, please stand up 
SO we can see you and try to remember your name.” 

I was a little nervous waiting for our names to be called, but when 
the secretary got to us, we all stood up. Every guest was applauded 
after his name was given. 

“Now, Men,” the president said after the introductions were over, 
“we’ve got a film on the Jaycees to show you some of the work we’re 
doing in the United States. But I’ll bet you’re hungry, so we’ll just 
keep that until after we’ve eaten.” 

As the president sat down, the waitresses began wheeling in carts 
with plates of food on them. There were about one hundred and 
fifty of us in the room, but the waitresses were efficient, and soon 
everybody had a plate in front of him. 

“What is it?” Grover asked T.J. He was staring at his plate. 

“It’s good. Try it,” T.J. said. 

“Ts it meat?” Whatever they were had been deep fried, and they 
resembled short, fat sausages. 

“Yes, it’s meat. Go ahead; try it.” I realized that the room was 
quiet, and I saw that all across the room, the high school seniors were 
all asking the same question, and their sponsors or the men who had 
brought them were watching them with only half-concealed smiles. 

“This is a trick, ain’t it?” Bradford said. 

“Naw, it’s meat. Go ahead and try it.” 

We looked at each other, seeking some sort of unspoken 
reassurance. It wasn’t there. So each of us took a bite. “Good,” 
Grover said. 

“Kind of like chicken in a way,” I said. 

“Well, I can’t identify it, but it does taste good,” Bradford said. 

T.J. was smiling broadly. “Any of you know what gonads are?” 
he asked. 

“Sure,” I answered. “Reproductive organs.” 

“That’s right. Reproductive organs. That’s what you eating.” 

“What are you talking about? How can we be eating reproductive 
organs?” Bradford asked. 
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“Well, you see,” T.J. explained, “when the farmers don’t want any 
more bulls or rams or boars, they call the veterinarian--Doc Houston 
over there. And he removes their gonads. Castrates them. And Doc, 
he saves all of them--puts ’em in the freezer--and we have them for 
the stag fry.” 

When I realized what he had said, the edge of my hunger went 
away. I had been hungry before, but now I wasn’t certain. “You 
mean we’re eating--?” Grover started. 

“That’s right,” T.J. agreed. “Castrate ’em, and then eat ’em.” 

Grover looked at me. “I guess I ain’t hungry any more,” he 
said. 

Across the room I saw a couple of seniors get up and run out into 
the hallway. I figured they were going to the men’s room. There was 
general laughter from the men in the room, and I realized that this 
was a sort of initiation rite which probably everyone here had gone 
through at some time. 

“Well, go on and eat ’em,” T.J. said. “They’re good.” 

I speared one on my fork and studied it. I couldn’t see anything 
unusual or wrong with it, so | put it into my mouth and began to chew. 
In fact, they were good. Grover was still studying his. 

“Well, I guess this ain’t the worst thing I ever ate,” Bradford said. 
“Here goes.” He took a bite and chewed. 

The President had stood up at the head table. “All right, Men. 
We've had our fun. Now if you think you can’t eat our stag fry, we’ll 
have some ham brought out to you. What say we give these young 
men a hand?” Everybody applauded again. 

I watched the boys return from the men’s room. They didn’t look 
sick, but they seemed a little embarrassed. All across the room, I 
could hear the men teasing the guests, especially the ones who chose 
ham. Bradford, Grover, and I took a silent vote and we concluded we 
might just as well eat. We were hungry, and it was good cooked food. 
And actually, I could see after a few bites that it might be possible to 
develop a taste for them. 

“What are they called?” Grover asked T.J. 

“Oh, mountain oysters, or mountain fries. Or stag fries. We have 
them every year.” 

“Does Doc Houston really save them all year long?” I asked. 
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“Sure; this is an annual event, so we have to have quite a few 
mountain oysters to feed everybody.” 

“Do people ever order them in a restaurant?” Grover asked. 

“T don’t know. I never heard of it,” T.J. said. “But they’re not any 
worse than frog legs, are they? And frog legs are a real delicacy, I 
hear.” 3 

After the meal, the waitresses picked up the plates and brought 
everyone a small ice cream sundae. Then the president introduced 
the film. It was one made for every Jaycees club to use, so it didn’t 
have anything about Belleville in it. But it did show parks and other 
city projects that Jaycees had worked on. 

As I watched the film, I began to think that if I stayed in Belleville 
I probably would join the Jaycees. But I hadn’t really decided what 
to do. More and more I was inclined to go to college, and that meant 
I couldn’t be joining any organization at home. I’d have to wait until 
after I got out of college and got a job. 

On the way home Bradford said, “Why did you join the Jaycees, 
T.J.? What’s in it for you?” 

“T thought I explained all that,” T.J. said. “You know, to help the 
community, and for leadership opportunities--” 

“Yeah, we heard all that. But the fact is, you ain’t white like most 
of the rest of those men were. And we ain’t either. What business we 
got joining the Jaycees when our people are still treated like second- 
class citizens?” 

“Well, Brad, I think it’s a way to get to be a member of the 
community. I want to live here and help out. I want to contribute 
something.” 

“Sure, so do I. But I don’t think it’s gonna happen with some 
organization like the Jaycees. They don’t care about colored 
people.” 

“Maybe you’re wrong,” T.J. said quietly. “Maybe they do care. 
If we all work to improve the community, don’t you think that will 
include Negroes, too?” 

“Yeah. Up until somebody calls me nigger. Then you can forget 
about the improvement. ’Cause I don’t want to be put down by any 
white folks.” 
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T.J. pulled the car up to the curb in front of our house. “I’d just 
like for all of you to think about it. I think it’s a way we can help 
improve things--you know, social conditions.” 

I climbed out of the car. “Thanks for inviting me to the stag fry, 
T.J.,” I said. “Sure was an unusual meal.” 

They all laughed. “Yeah,” Grover said. “I can’t remember ever 
having mountain oysters before. I might just have to go back next 
year.” 

We all laughed again. Then I said, “See you all” and closed the 
door and walked into the house. 
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“Every Time I feel the Spirit Movin’ in My Heart, I Will Pray” 


The annual high school choir trip to St. Louis was always in 
February. During the fall while we rehearsed holiday music, we also 
sang music which the combined choirs would sing at the February 
workshop. We gathered at the high school one morning to load onto 
the buses. There were two as there were nearly one hundred students 
who sang in the mixed choir. If we left by 8:00 a.m., we should be at 
Washington University in time for the warm-up at 9:00. 

Mrs. Roland, our vocal music teacher, was standing on the 
sidewalk, directing students which bus to get on and telling them to 
check in with the bus captains. Grover, Bradford, and I were all on 
the second bus. As we climbed on, I saw Cissy Clawson sitting with 
her friends; everyone said hello and settled down for the ride. 

Every year the workshop culminated in a medley of songs from 
a musical; one year it had been “Oklahoma”; another year it was 
“Carousel.” This year we were singing music from “Porgy and Bess.” 
I think very few of us had seen a production of “Porgy and Bess,” but 
I had read the play, so I at least knew the story. 

The schedule called for the massed choir to rehearse during 
the morning and the afternoon. Then in the evening we performed 
the music we had been rehearsing all day. I had participated in the 
workshop all my years in high school, and it was exciting to sit with 
several hundred other students and sing with them. The sound was 
overpowering, so much that sometimes I was just tempted not even 
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to sing, partly because I couldn’t hear myself, but also because it was 
so sensual. I couldn’t imagine heaven’s music being any better. 

The workshop director this year, Dr. James, came from the 
University of Illinois. At first she appeared quite severe. She looked 
middle-aged, and I thought she probably wouldn’t put up with any 
nonsense. She took us through vocal warm-ups, giving us pointers 
on sitting up straight and filling our lungs before we began to sing. 

Finally, she said she thought we were ready. Every year the 
program included music of nearly every type, with a great deal of 
focus on American music. This year we were singing “Shenandoah,” 
and “O Lemuel.” “Shenandoah” I thought was a wonderful piece 
of music, but “Oh! Lemuel!” seemed silly. The words were “Oh! 
Lemuel, my lark; O Lemuel, my beau; I’s gwine to gib a ball tonight, 
I’d hab you for to know; But if you wants to dance; just dance outside 
de door; because your feet so very large, dey’ll cover all the floor.” 
Some of this was repeated, and then came, “Go down, boy; go down, 
down, I say. Go down, hmmm, hmmm, hmmm, we’ll work no more 
today.” It was hard to sing my best for such lyrics, but I knew there 
was better music coming. 

At least it wasn’t “Inchworm.” Hardly anyone in the choir liked 
“Inchworm,” but Mrs. Roland thought it was fine, especially when it 
was combined with the counter melody, “Two and two are four; four 
and four are eight”; and so on. 

Another American folk song we were doing this year was “Wait 
for the Wagon.” About a week before the workshop, Mrs. Roland had 
announced that each of the six schools was to pick a tenor to sing in 
an ensemble for the verse of “Wait for the Wagon.” When she asked 
me if I would sing the solo, I immediately said, “Yes.” She knew 
how much I loved to sing. 

Every year there was a sea chantey in the music we sang. It 
was almost as if somebody were keeping score and nobody could 
be discriminated against. This year we were singing “Sing Me 
a Chantey with a Yo Heave Ho.” This wasn’t so bad, I thought; 
especially considering that last year we had sung “Jack Was Every 
Inch a Sailor.” 

My favorites of the types of music were always the Negro 
spirituals. Mrs. Roland had told us a bit of the history behind 
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the spirituals. She said they dated back to the mid-17" century 
when a leader would “line out” psalms because the congregation 
couldn’t read. This was done one line at a time. The tune was 
sung slowly, and the singers were free to add passing notes or other 
embellishments. This was continued into the 20" century in both 
black and white churches. The black spirituals, she told us, were an 
offshoot of the white church spirituals. Many of them were sung as 
work songs, either accompanied or not, sometimes with just rhythmic 
hand clapping. And they were closely related to the blues and jazz. 
This year we were singing “Who'll Be a Witness” and “Ezekiel Saw 
the Wheel.” 

During the morning session, Dr. James took us through all of the 
songs except for the “Porgy and Bess” medley. I was eager to sing 
that, but we hadn’t gotten to it when she dismissed us for lunch. 

Most of the students walked to the Memorial Union on campus to 
eat lunch. Grover, Bradford, and I stood in line to order hamburgers. 
“What do you think, David?” Grover asked. “You might come here 
next year?” 

“Well, I’ve been thinking about it.” 

“Seems awfully big to me.” 

“Yeah, me, too.” 

“Aw, it ain’t so big,” Bradford said. “I expect a man would learn 
his way around eventually.” 

“Are you going to college, Brad?” Grover asked. 

“Aw, I don’t know. My grades aren’t so good, you know. And I 
don’t think I’d like college. I don’t like to study.” 

We were sitting at a table, eating, when another student came over 
and asked, “Is this seat taken?” 

“No, have a seat,” I answered. 

He was older than we were, I thought, so I asked, “You aren’t with 
the workshop, are you?” 

“What workshop?” 

“Well, the vocal workshop today. There are several hundred high 
school students here.” 

“Oh, so that’s why the Memorial Union 1s so busy.” He glanced 
around. “No, I’m just between classes.” 

Grover asked, “Are you a student here?” 
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“Yeah. I’m studying pre-law.” 

“Are you gonna be a lawyer?” 

“Well, my mammy sure hopes so.” He smiled. 

Grover looked at me to check my response. “Is it hard in 
college?” 

“No, not really.” He smiled. “But you got to study. Seems like 
they never let up.” 

“David, there, he’s the only one of us who studies very well.” 

“You goin’ to college, David?” he asked me. 

“Maybe. I’m not sure we can afford it.” 

“Yeah. It costs money, all right.” He lowered his voice and bent 
over the table. “But if you want to do anything to help other Negroes, 
it’s almost necessary. Where are you boys from?” 

“Belleville, over in Illinois.” 

“That ain’t far, is it?” 

“No. Where are you from?” 

“Georgia.” 

“Georgia,” Bradford said. “That’s pretty tough for a Negro, ain’t 
ie 

“Yeah. Itis. But I saved my money, and I got a scholarship. I also 
work on campus. I want to make something of myself and eventually 
go back home to help others.” 

“What do you think about the Civil Rights Act signed by President 
Johnson?” Bradford asked. 

“Well, it’s about damned time, I say. What the hell took ‘im so 
long, I'd like to know?” 

Bradford grinned. “Yeah. Me, too. Have you been in any 
demonstrations?” 

“No. “Course the campus is integrated, so it’s been pretty quiet 
here. But downtown--well, that’s a different story. ‘Cept I ain’t had 
time what with working and studying and going to class.” He shook 
his head, and then looked up at us. “I should have introduced myself. 
Sorry. I’m Mose Loftus.” We introduced ourselves and all shook 
hands. 

“It’s about time we got back,” Grover reminded us. 

“Yeah, we'd better go,” I said. “Glad to meet you, Mose.” 

“Yeah. Maybe I’ll see you on campus next year.” 
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During the afternoon session we rehearsed “Wait for the Wagon.” 
This was the song which Dr. James wanted six of us to sing the verse: 
“Will you come with me, my Phyllis Dear, to yon blue mountain 
free? Where blossoms smell the sweetest, come rove along with me. 
It’s every Sunday morning, when I am by your side, We’ll jump into 
the wagon and all take a ride.” Then everybody in the chorus sang, 
“Wait for the wagon; wait for the wagon, wait for the wagon, and we’ll 
all take a ride.” I was self-conscious to stand in front of the other 
students and sing, but I could see that the other boys were, too, and it 
seemed they were even more nervous about it than I was. After we 
rehearsed and I got back to my seat, Grover said, “That was good. 
Huh, it sounded like you were the only one who knew the music.” 

I smiled at him. “Thanks.” 

Finally we got to rehearse the medley from “Porgy and Bess.” 
The music was by George Gershwin, and it really seemed spiritual 
to me, despite the fact that it was about the poor people of Catfish 
Row. It had parts of “I Got Plenty of Nothing,” “Bess, You Is My 
Woman,” and “It Ain’t Necessarily So.” It opened with a solo of 
“Summertime” which one of the sopranos was to sing. There had 
been special auditions, so I was prepared for the best singing. 

I don’t know whether anyone else was as disappointed as I was, 
but it didn’t seem right to me that a white girl should sing that song. 
She didn’t seem to have much feeling for the lyrics. Oh, she sang 
the words and notes correctly, but it was almost as if someone had 
trained her with a metronome. It all seemed colorless. If I had had 
to define the difference, I probably couldn’t have, but I just didn’t 
like the way she sang. 

Dr. James dismissed us at five o’clock with strict orders to be back 
and ready to sing by 6:30. The concert was to start at 7:00, and she 
didn’t want anybody wandering in late. 

Bradford, Grover, and I decided not to eat at the Memorial Union. 
We started walking away from the campus until we came to the 
business district. We saw several places to eat, but we didn’t stop 
until we came to a restaurant named Hamburger Haven. “Let’s try 
in here,” I suggested. Nobody objected, so we walked in and sat 
down at a table. 
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We were talking quietly. among ourselves for several minutes 
before we realized we weren’t going to be waited on. As I wondered 
whether to stay or not, Mrs. Roland came through the door. “Oh, 
hello, Boys,” she said. “May I sit with you?” 

Even though she was a little overweight, Mrs. Roland carried 
herself very well. She was quite effusive in person, gesturing and 
motioning when she spoke and especially when she directed. She 
was also one of the whitest women I had ever seen. She was in her 
late twenties, and her hair was blonde, the kind of blonde that the 
actress Veronica Lake was years and years ago. She pulled out a 
chair and sat down. “Have you ordered yet?” she asked. 

“No, we haven’t,” Grover said. 

“Oh, good. We can eat together.” 

About that time a waiter came over to stand beside her chair. 
“Would you like a menu, Ma’am?” he asked. 

“Oh, yes, thank you. And bring some for my students, too.” 

He considered what he should do. None of us said anything, and 
I think Mrs. Roland was unaware of what was happening, or if she 
sensed it she ignored it. The waiter went away and returned with 
four menus which he distributed carefully around the table. “May 
we have some water, too?” she asked. “We’ve been singing all 
afternoon, and we’re quite dry, right, Boys?” 

“That’s right,” we said. 

I could tell that Bradford was not comfortable. He leaned over 
the corner of the table and whispered to me, “We oughta get out of 
here. They don’t want us in here.” 

“We don’t have to now. I think we’ll get served.” 

“I just love the way you sing that solo on ’Wait for the Wagon,’ 
David,” Mrs. Roland said. “And I think you were the only one 
who had it memorized. All the other boys carried their music with 
them.” 

“Thank you.” 

“How did you like the soloist for ’Summertime’?” 

“Well,” Grover said. “I guess she knew the words and music all 
right.” 
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Mrs. Roland stared at him for a moment before bursting out 
laughing. “Yes, she did, didn’t she? Well, we can’t have everything, 
can we? What have you decided to eat?” 

The meal was actually quite pleasant. Bradford got over being 
offended, and the waiter seemed to ueeal that we belonged together. 
The food was good, too. 

When we had finished eating, Mrs. Roland said, “Now, Boys, I’d 
like to treat you tonight, if you don’t mind.” 

“You don’t have to do that,” Bradford said. 

“No, no. I’ve had a pleasant time sitting with you, and I love 
having you all in the choir. Why don’t you pay the tip?” She stood 
up and walked over to the cash register. 

I looked at Bradford who looked at Grover. Without saying 
anything, we considered leaving the waiter a few pennies, but we 
knew that wasn’t what we should do. The bill was over eight dollars, 
so we chipped in and left him a dollar tip. 

Walking back to the campus, we didn’t talk about our experience 
at the Hamburger Haven, and it seemed Mrs. Roland hadn’t thought 
of it at all either. But when she left us to join the other teachers, she 
said, “You boys behaved very maturely. I’m quite proud of you.” 
Then she flounced away. 

We watched her walk away. “Okay, let’s get those white shirts 
and ties on,” Grover said. “It’s time to sing!” 
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CHAPTER FIFTEEN 


“I Want to Be Ready” 


It was Sunday morning, and Reverend Bob called the Youth 
Group to order. “Good morning,” he said. 

We all answered, “Good morning, Reverend Bob.” 

“Have you been paying attention to what’s been happening lately 
in Alabama?” he asked. 

“T saw a story in the newspaper about a Vietnam veteran being 
shot by the police,” I said. 

“That’s right. In Marion.” He held up a newspaper. “On February 
17", Jimmy Lee Jackson, a black Vietnam veteran went to help his 
mother who was involved in a civil rights march. She was being 
attacked by a trooper and was trying to get into a black café. He was 
shot, and he died within two days.” 

We were silent, wondering what Reverend Bob was leading up 
to. 

“What Dr. Martin Luther King and other black leaders have 
been planning is a march from Selma, Alabama to Montgomery, the 
state capitol. On Sunday morning, March 7'--last week--there were 
four hundred people ready to march from Brown Chapel A.M.E. 
Church. They marched to the Edmund Pettus Bridge which spans the 
Alabama River, outside Selma. When they got there, they ran into 
troopers on horseback who were swinging billy clubs and dispersing 
tear gas. All of this violence appeared to be under the leadership of 
sheriff Jim Clark. Some people were trapped and couldn’t escape. 
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Everybody ran screaming, choking, and hysterical back to the black 
neighborhood, and some of the troopers chased them up onto the 
steps of Brown Chapel. 

“This caused a set-back to the proposed march to Montgomery, 
so the date was changed to Tuesday, March 9". Judge Frank M. 
Johnson, Jr. in Montgomery, responded to a suit in the federal district 
court which asked that Selma officials be enjoined from prohibiting 
a march to Montgomery. He required evidence that the marchers-- 
several hundred people--could be fed and housed for several days as 
they marched, and he is not expected to rule until this week. 

“Meanwhile the leaders decided to march on the 9" anyway, 
but only to the Edmund Pettus bridge which they had not been 
prohibited from doing, hold a prayer, and return to Brown Chapel. 
At approximately three in the afternoon, about two thousand people 
marched peacefully to the Pettus Bridge. That night, James Reeb, 
a Unitarian minister from Boston was beaten and later suffered a 
cerebral hemorrhage. When Reverend Reeb was taken to the Selma 
hospital, the authorities refused to transport him to Birmingham in 
an ambulance. Finally someone offered to drive him to Birmingham, 
but he was dead when they got to Birmingham. 

“It seems there is no doubt that there will be a march from Selma 
to Montgomery. Right now, it appears that the march may be set for 
Sunday March 21.” 

Reverend Bob lowered the paper to study us. “What do you 
intend to do about this?” he asked quietly. 

“What do you mean, what do we intend to do about it?” Bradford 
almost shouted. “How can we do anything?” 

“Yeah, we don’t even live in Alabama,” somebody said. 

“Are you just going to pretend that this isn’t happening? Shouldn’t 
people be doing something to keep this sort of thing from happening 
again?” 

I raised my hand. “Do you have something in mind, Reverend 
Bob?” 

“Well, now that you ask, David, yes, I do. I think some of us 
should go down there and march with these people from Selma to 
Montgomery.” 
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“Does that mean you are willing to march, too?” Cissy asked 
quietly. “You’re not even black.” 

“It does. In fact, I’m willing to drive. And skin color has nothing 
to do with it.” 

“When do you think they will march?” Grover asked. 

“Well, if Judge Johnson rules this week as expected, the march 
could start next Sunday, the 21*.” 

“How long would it take?” 

“T estimate four or five days.” 

“And you'd drive us down there and march with us?” Bradford 
asked. 

“Yes, I would. Because as Dr. King said in his ‘Letter from 
Birmingham Jail, ‘Injustice anywhere is a threat to justice 
everywhere. In fact, how many of you have even read Dr. King’s 
letter?” 

I raised my hand and noted only a few others’ hands go up. 

“Maybe I should read you parts of it this morning,” Reverend 
Bob said. “I think it will help put into perspective what is going on 
in the South and what Dr. King and the other leaders are trying to 
accomplish.” 

Nobody said anything which Reverend Bob took as agreement. 
“Okay, now this letter was written in response to a public statement 
of concern and caution by eight white religious leaders of the South. 
Evidently they felt Dr. King was trying to move too fast. In his letter, 
Dr. King says, ‘There comes a time when the cup of endurance runs 
over and men are no longer willing to be plunged into an abyss of 
injustice where they experience the bleakness of corroding despair.’ 
A little later on he says, ‘I would agree with St. Augustine that “An 
unjust law is no law at all?” 

“He goes on to explain. ‘A just law is a man-made code that 
squares with the moral law, or the law of God. An unjust law is a 
code that is out of harmony with the moral law. To put it in the terms 
of St. Thomas Aquinas, an unjust law is a human law that is not rooted 
in eternal and natural law. Any law that uplifts human personality is 
just. Any law that degrades human personality is unjust.’ 
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“Then he goes on to refer to Shadrach, Meshach, and Abednego 
refusing to obey the laws of Nebuchadnezzar ‘because a higher moral 
law was involved.’ 

“That’s most of it, but there’s one more part I want to share 
with you. He writes, ‘We can never forget that everything Hitler 
did in Germany was “legal” and everything the Hungarian freedom 
fighters did in Hungary was “illegal.” It was “illegal” to aid and 
comfort a Jew in Hitler’s Germany. But I am sure that if I had lived 
in Germany during that time, I would have aided and comforted my 
Jewish brothers even though it was illegal.” 

Reverend Bob gazed at us in silence for a few moments. “I agree 
with Dr. King. It is time that we abolish those laws which are legal 
but which are not good laws. And one way we can do it is by joining 
this march which will probably be next week. What do you say?” 

“[’'m with you,” Bradford said. “You can put me down right 
now.” 

“What about school?” Cissy asked. “We can’t just miss school, 
can we?” 

“Aw, forget about school,’ Bradford said. “This is more 
important.” 

“Wait a minute,” Reverend Bob said. “School is important, too. 
And you have to consider your parents. Some of your parents will 
not want you to get involved in this. After all, people have been 
beaten and even killed. So before you agree, you need to consider 
what might happen.” 

“Well, I’m going,” Bradford said. It was quiet. “Nobody else? 
Looks like just you and me, Reverend Bob.” 

I stood up. “I want to go, too,” I said. “But I have to make certain 
my mother accepts it. This is difficult.” 

“When will we know the judge’s ruling on the march?” Grover 
asked. 

“It’s supposed to be announced this week.” 

“So if it is, when would we leave?” 

“Well, I think we should leave on Saturday. That way if the 
march is re-scheduled for Sunday we could be there in time.” 

Everyone sat quietly. “All right, here’s what we’ll do. If you are 
interested in going, even a little bit, tell me, and I’Il call each one of 
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you as soon as I get word. By that time, you can talk to your parents 
and make plans for missing school. I can take up to five in my car 
as it holds six.” He waited to see if anyone wanted to add anything. 
“All right. Pll call you.” 

As we broke up, Bradford, T.J., Grover, and I gathered together. 
“What do you think, David?” Grover asked. 

“T want to go,” I said. “But I want to make certain it’s okay with 
my mother.” 

“Well, I'm going,” Bradford said. “This is the first important 
thing I’ve ever had a chance to get involved with.” 

Cissy Clawson came over to us. “I’d like to go, but I don’t think 
my mother and father would let me.” 

“That’s all right,” T.J. said. 

“No, it isn’t,” she said, almost in tears. “I think it’s important that 
everybody take a stand.” 

“Well, all they can do is say no,” Grover said. 

“That’s right.” She nodded. 

Reverend Bob called on Friday evening to say that Judge Johnson 
had ruled the day before that the march was legal. He had held 
hearings for two days, and he ended up approving as many marchers 
as we wished on four-lane sections of Highway 89, but he restricted 
the numbers to three hundred on the two-lane sections. The departure 
date had been set for Sunday March 21". The fifty-four-mile march 
was to take five days. There would be night campsites for the marchers 
after each day, and we found out later that the Medical Committee 
for Human Rights and the national Council of Churches Committee 
on Religion and Race had planned for food and medical support 
teams. We also found out that President Johnson had federalized the 
Alabama National Guard. 

A few days earlier--on Monday, March 15'--President Johnson 
had addressed an evening joint session of Congress and said, “It‘s 
all of us who must overcome the crippling legacy of bigotry and 
injustice. And--we--shall--overcome.” 

[had already talked to Mama and Uncle Bernie about joining the 
march. Mama was afraid for me; she said we had no way of knowing 
what might happen, which was right, but I insisted that this was the 
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right thing to do, and that I needed to do my share. “Oh, David, I 
don’t want anything to happen to you,” she had said. 

“No, Mama, but we can’t just sit still. We have to make these 
changes happen.” 

“Yes. Bernie, you got any objection to David being gone for a 
week?” 

“No, Frony. If I had the motivation, I’d go myself.” 

“All right.’ And with that, I knew I was going. 
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‘T Got a Robe” 


Reverend Bob picked me up at 6:00 o’clock Saturday morning. 
Bradford and Grover were already in the car with him. “We have 
one more stop to make,” he announced. 

When he pulled up in front of the Clawson house, I was surprised, 
and I was even more surprised when Cissy came out and climbed in 
with us. “I thought you weren’t allowed to go,” I said. 

“So did I. But we were both wrong.” She had brought along 
some extra clothing, a blanket, and a paper bag with food in it. All 
of us had as we weren’t sure we’d be served anywhere along the road, 
especially once we got into Alabama. 

“All right? Everybody set?” Reverend Bob asked. We all said yes, 
and he drove out of town. After we got out of Belleville, Reverend 
Bob said, “It’s about six hundred miles, and I figure that’s from ten 
to twelve hours of steady driving. “Course, we'll have to stop for 
gasoline somewhere, too. You all brought food?” 

We said yes. Our mothers rarely allowed us to go anywhere 
without sending a sack lunch along with us. It was convenient, and 
it also saved being turned away from cafes or restaurants where we 
wouldn’t be served. 

“How did you get to go, Cissy?” I asked. “From what you said 
Sunday I thought sure your parents wouldn’t let you.” 

“Well, my father was pure D against it, for sure. But my mother 
is the one who convinced him.” 
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“Your mother?” Grover asked. 

“That’s right. I thought she would be the one who would object 
the most, but she wasn’t. My father was dead set against it. He said 
we got no business mixing ourselves up in other people’s troubles.” 

“That’s one way to look at it,’ Reverend Bob said. 

“Yes, but my mother stood right up to him and said, ‘Harold, 
somebody from the Clawson family oughta be there. If it ain’t gonna 
be you, and it ain’t gonna be me, then I guess Cissy is the one.’ I 
guess all our parents have been talking about it all week. My father 
said they even had a meeting of the church elders.” 

“Did you hear anything about that, Reverend Bob?” Grover 
asked. 

“Oh, yes.” He smiled at all of us. “Yes, I did. Seems they heard 
I had offered to drive anybody who wanted to go to Selma, and they 
didn’t like the idea.” 

“What did they say?” Bradford asked. 

“Well, they didn’t say so, but I got the feeling they weren’t 
comfortable being represented by a white minister, even though I 
am your associate pastor. And then they said it seemed to them that 
this wasn’t in the usual or regular duties of pastoring at the West Side 
Baptist Church.” 

“Did they forbid you to go?” Cissy asked. 

“T don’t think so,” he answered. “At least that’s not the way I 
heard it.” 

“What did they say, then?” Bradford asked. 

“They left it up to me. But I told them that I was a minister of 
God’s church and that that church’s congregation included everybody. 
Then I quoted that statement from Martin Luther King: ‘Injustice 
anywhere is a threat to justice everywhere.” 

“T’ll bet they loved that,” Bradford said. 

“Well, actually, they took it fairly well. But the best thing is that 
they didn’t come right out and forbid me to go. And they didn’t forbid 
any of you to go. There were some concerns expressed, however. 
You know, about you all traveling so far away from your homes 
and your families, and wondering what we would do if anything 
happened to any of you.” 

“Is that all they said?” Grover asked. 
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“That was the gist of it. There may have been one or two of them 
who wanted to go along with us, but if so they didn’t say anything.” 

“Aw, they’re so old and set in their ways, they don’t know how 
to deal with social problems anymore,’ Bradford said. “If they ever 
did.” 

“I did my best to reassure them that we would be with friends all 
of the time. There will be hundreds of people there, and when I called 
last night I heard that people are coming from all over the United 
States to march. Do you remember that saying, "The whole world is 
watching?” We had heard that slogan chanted on the evening news. 
“T believe that will be true of this march. We might even be making 
history.” 

“Well, Reverend Bob, I want to thank you for standing up for 
what is right. And for letting us ride along with you,” Cissy said. 
We all chimed in to agree. 

“You gonna drive all the way?” Bradford asked. “I could spell 
you, you know.” 

“IT suppose you could. But I don’t think my insurance would 
cover you driving. Then if we were to get stopped, it might look 
better for me to be driving.” 

“Yeah, but once anybody sees you with a car-load of Negroes, 
you re gonna be in trouble, aren’t you?” I asked. “I seem to remember 
that Reverend Reeb was white.” 

“Yes, that could cause some problems, but we’ll just have to 
take that chance. And remember Reverend Reeb was in the white, 
segregationist part of town when he was attacked.” 

We drove through many small towns in Illinois. In mid-morning 
we crossed the state line into Indiana. Then we drove south through 
Kentucky and Tennessee, finally entering Alabama in the early 
afternoon. We had been traveling quietly, singing a song occasionally, 
but I think we had a feeling of anticipation tinged with anxiety. We 
weren’t certain what we would find once we got to Selma. 

Reverend Bob turned south on highway 31 out of Nashville. “It’s 
almost a straight drive from here,” he said. “We should be there, oh 
by 7:00 or 7:30, I guess.” 

Highway 31 took us through Birmingham. We continued on to 
Clanton where we had to take highway 22 into Selma. Reverend Bob 
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drove us to the Brown Chapel A.M.E. Church. We were glad to get 
out and stretch ourselves. We had stopped once for gasoline, but that 
was all; we had all wanted to keep moving. At the church we were 
told where we could spend the night. There were tents set up just 
outside town with an occasional fire burning. We could hear some 
people singing spirituals and, in a way, it was like coming home. 

I got the feeling that we were among our own people. There were 
occasional white faces in the crowd, but most of the people we saw 
were black. There were men, women, and children, even babies in 
arms. I wondered how anybody could carry a baby over fifty miles. 
There were students, and there were businessmen in suits, many 
of them wearing hats. There were day laborers, according to their 
clothes, and there were housewives. There were young, attractive 
women, and there were older aunts and grandmothers. I couldn’t 
remember ever seeing such a diverse gathering of people before in 
my life. 

At first it was hard to take in. There were so many different 
people there, and everybody seemed to be getting along. Some 
people were continuing to sing, but others were fixing food over 
the fires and inviting others to join them, slapping their backs and 
shaking hands, hugging and kissing, almost as if it was some kind of 
heavenly reunion. And then I got to thinking, “Maybe this is what 
heaven will be like. Maybe in heaven there won’t be any arguing 
or fighting or name calling, and everybody will get along just like 
brothers and sisters.” Oh, it made sense for Negroes to call each other 
Brother or Sister--people did that regularly in our church--but here 
they even used the words for the white people. As I thought, I began 
to realize that it was all a state of mind. It had nothing to do with race 
or skin color or religion or nationality at all. What it all came down 
to was accepting others as we would like to be accepted. 

James Baldwin had written that Negroes were stronger and 
better that way, that they could be non-violent even when they were 
attacked. Why was that? Was it because we had suffered for so long? 
Had we learned to abide the injustice and evil, trusting in the word 
of the Lord? The students who took part in the sit-ins had trained 
themselves and each other not to respond with violence. Even though 
they were dealt with violently, they tried to respond non-violently, 
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kneeling and praying, even forgiving their attackers. How would 
that make someone feel, I wondered, if he was attacking someone 
with a baseball bat or a club, and the person said, “I forgive you?” 
Would that make him even angrier? Or would he hear God’s grace 
in such words? 

Cissy was sent over to the women’s side where she was to sleep 
in a tent. Reverend Bob, Bradford, Grover, and I joined the men. 

“Too bad T.J. couldn’t come,” I said to Grover. 

“Yeah. But he couldn’t take a chance on missing work at the post 
office for a week,” Grover said. “He could have been fired. And his 
mother and brothers and sisters depend on him.” 

“T called him last night,” Reverend Bob said. “He was very sorry 
he couldn’t be here.” 

“Well, we'll manage without him,” Bradford said. “And when we 
get back, we’ll tell him everything he missed.” 
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CHAPTER SEVENTEEN 


‘I’m Gonna Sing When the Spirit Says Sing” 


The five-day march from Selma to Montgomery began on Sunday, 
March 21. Since it was fifty-four miles, we would be marching about 
ten and a half miles each day. Judge Johnson’s order had stipulated 
that as many as wanted could march on the four-lane sections of 
Highway 80, but on the two-lane sections there were to be only 
three hundred. There were campsites set up for the marchers along 
the way, and food and other supplies were available. There were cars 
following along, too, in case anybody was injured or couldn’t march 
any longer. 

When we left Brown Chapel on Sunday morning, I heard there 
were over three thousand people. The people marched along in 
orderly fashion, treating it like an outing or a picnic. The weather 
was fine, it was a beautiful spring morning, and as we walked and 
sang while we walked, I thought it was good to be alive. I had 
heard that Ralph Bunch, an undersecretary of the United Nations, 
and Harry Belafonte were with us. Somebody said there were also 
some Catholic sisters. Martin Luther King and his wife Coretta 
led the march. Others I heard were at the head of the line included 
Archbishop Iakovos of the Greek Orthodox Church, Rabbi Abraham 
Heschel, and Walter Reuther of the United Auto Workers. There 
was also a young black man who seemed to be handling many of the 
logistics. He was pointed out to me as the Reverend Andrew Young, 
executive assistant to Dr. Martin Luther King. 
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Dr. Martin Luther King and his family. 


When we got to the Edmund Pettus bridge, there were policemen 
and troopers, standing or sitting on their horses, watching. Since 
this was where the first march had been stopped on March 9", I was 
anxious that there might be a repeat of that violence, but evidently 
the segregationists were content to obey Judge Johnson’s order and 
let us march. 

“Look,” someone said quietly. “There’s Jim Clark.” I would 
have suspected that the man pointed out was Sheriff Clark, even 
if I hadn’t seen him on the NBC Evening News. He was standing 
beside the road at the head of a group of policemen, dressed like a 
policeman himself, except that his stomach was too big. He had his 
pants belted below the bulge of his stomach which probably made his 
belt and waist smaller, but it certainly didn’t camouflage his being 
overweight. He stood, almost defiantly, and his attitude seemed to 
be one of “Just wait. You may have won this one, but you just wait. 
We'll see who wins the next one.” 
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Somebody told me that the line of marchers stretched out for 
almost a mile. I was excited at being part of this event, and I think 
everyone around me was, too. At various times the group sang “We 
Shall Overcome.” It was difficult to coordinate the song since the 
people in the back couldn’t hear the people in the front, but that didn’t 
stop the singing. Somebody started “Ain’t gonna let nobody turn 
me ‘round, turn me ‘round, turn me ‘round; ain’t gonna let nobody 
turn me ‘round; I’m gonna keep on a-talking, keep on a-walking, 
marching up to freedom land.” 

Reverend Young walked from the front of the line to the back of 
the line, making certain the marchers were obeying the rules of Judge 
Johnson. We were walking on the eastbound side of the highway 
while on the westbound side traffic moved in both directions. The 
westbound side was also used to deliver food and water, or blankets or 
medicine. It was necessary that anybody who got sick get treatment 
as soon as possible. 

It was impossible to forget that we were in the South. Even 
though the Alabama National Guardsmen were stationed along the 
highway at intervals, from the other side of the highway white people 
still called us names and made fun of us. Whenever we passed 
property owned by white people, I could hear them hollering at us 
and swearing, calling us names and revealing their bigotry. I didn’t 
like being called names or having people swear at me, but I decided 
I'd rather be on this side than on theirs. If I had to choose, let me be 
called names instead of calling somebody else names. 

Along with the name-calling there was the unspoken fear of 
physical violence. Despite the Alabama National Guard, the cars 
along the other side of the highway drove slowly, with people hanging 
out the windows, men generally, and sometimes they threw cans and 
bottles. Some of the marchers were hit, but nobody was severely 
injured, and nobody responded. We knew we could not respond 
with violence. 

We marched seven miles that first day. When we got to the 
camping place, it was starting to get cool, and all of us from Belleville 
were glad our mothers had made us bring blankets. It seemed there 
weren’t nearly as many people in the camp as had been on the march, 
and I heard later that was because many of them had gone home after 
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the first day. I was glad we had come for the full five days. I think 
I’d have felt cheated if we had had to leave after the first day. Still, 
I heard that Dr. King had other appointments, so he had to leave, 
but people said he would return on Thursday for the final part of the 
march. 

Reverend Bob told us that the tents had been rented to us by a 
company called Aaron Rents. The company had been started by 
Charlie Loudermilk, a white Southerner. I guess this proved that not 
all Southerners were segregationists or bigots. 

That first night, Sunday, was like an old-time Baptist down-home 
celebration, with everybody eating, joking, smiling, and singing, and 
having a fine time. We didn’t have many whites in our West Side 
Baptist Church besides Reverend Bob, but there were many among 
us on the march. They had come from Chicago, New York, and even 
Los Angeles when they heard about the march for Human Rights. 

It seemed everybody had food to share. It was good down-home 
food with no special touches, but the bread, ham and beans, gumbo, 
and greens were authentic, and I couldn’t see that anybody went 
hungry. 

There were enough lights to allow the performers to be spotlighted, 
and they led the crowd in the songs we all loved. We sang “Deep 
River, Lord, I Want to Cross Over into Campground”; “Freedom Is 
Coming”; “The Battle Hymn of the Republic”; “Oh Freedom, Oh 
Freedom, Oh Freedom Over Me”; “Go Tell It on the Mountain”; “Tell 
Ole Pharaoh, Let My People Go”; and “We Shall Overcome.” 

I was standing in a group with Reverend Bob, Cissy, Bradford, and 
Grover; and the music, after the wholesome food, and the fellowship 
and general atmosphere filled me with joy and contentment. I wasn’t 
the only one feeling that way because Bradford almost shouted, 
“Reverend Bob, I’se sure glad you brung me on this trip. Yassuh, 
I’se sure glad!” 

Reverend Bob smiled at Bradford. “Well, Brother Bradford, dat’s 
mighty gratifyin’ to hear, yassuh, it shorely is. Just makes my heart 
want to jump right up into my mouf and smile.” 

We all laughed, but we all felt the peace and connection, too. It 
was elevating to be part of such a wonderful experiment in peace 
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and brotherhood. I couldn’t think of any other place I would rather 
be than right there. 

The second, third, and fourth days of the march were harder. 
On Monday it was cold, and there was frost when we first started 
out. The size of the crowd got down to the three hundred as Judge 
Johnson had specified, and those of us who were left went about our 
work with a commitment and a controlled zeal. We knew why we 
were there, and we would do it, come hell or high water or white folks 
yelling “Niggers” at us or “Nigger Lovers” at the white people who 
were part of the march. 

I wondered at someone being called a Nigger Lover. Wasn’t 
it Langston Hughes who had said that surely it was better to be a 
Nigger Lover than a Nigger Hater? Still, I sensed that none of what 
passed for segregation could be reduced to logic. It was all based 
on emotion, emotion of centuries’ duration which wasn’t subject to 
analysis. Probably that explained the tendency of all-white juries 
to set law breakers free despite undeniable proof of guilt. But I 
along with all of the other marchers knew that we would overcome. 
Someday. 

On the next-to-last day we reached the outskirts of Montgomery, 
and the City of St. Jude, a black Catholic school. That day it had 
begun to rain. We had hoped the rain might let up, but it only rained 
harder as the day went on. Everyone was soaked. Only a few people 
had umbrellas or rain wear. But somehow the feeling seemed to be 
that this was only another trial which we would bear and which we 
would triumph over. There were more marchers now because the 
next day was to be the march to the state capitol. I heard that Ralph 
Bunch and Dr. King had rejoined us in preparation for the show- 
down. 

That night there was a program of music that was even better than 
Sunday’s. We had had group singing and individual performances 
on every evening, but this night we saw Shelley Winters and heard 
Odetta. Best of all it featured Harry Belafonte whom everybody 
loved. It was one thing to talk Civil Rights, but it was another to raise 
money for our cause as he had done and then to march right alongside 
us, too. I think Harry Belafonte never had a more appreciative 
audience than he did that night on the outskirts of Montgomery, 
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Alabama at the City of St. Jude School. And we never sang with 
more heart or commitment tlian we sang that evening. 

We were camped in a field of onions or garlic or leeks, I never 
found out for sure which. But we all smelled like onions after that 
night. It was some time before the smell left my clothing. 

The final day of the march found everybody ready to proceed to 
the state capitol. We had marched about fifty miles so far, but nothing 
had quenched our spirits: not the jeering, the heckling, the catcalls, 
or the name-calling; not the bottle or can throwing; not the threats 
of violence; not the apparently endless rain; nothing had dampened 
our enthusiasm. Now we were ready for the climax of this important 
journey in history. 

Reverend Bob told us that there were reports of Dr. King being 
in danger of being shot by a sniper. We were to march through a 
white neighborhood which the FBI hadn’t reconnoitered, and the 
leaders were concerned for Dr. King’s safety. It was suggested that 
Dr. King not march with us, but he refused absolutely. Reverend 
Bob told us that at Andrew Young’s suggestion, every preacher who 
had a blue suit like Dr. King’s was to walk in the front row along 
with him. Thus, they would all look alike, and to non-discerning 
segregationists, it was hoped they wouldn’t be able to pick out Dr. 
King. 

The plan was for us to march to the entrance of the state capitol 
and the plaza of Dexter Avenue. Reverend Joseph Lowery, president 
of the Southern Christian Leadership Conference board was to 
present Governor of Alabama George Wallace with our petition 
for Civil Rights. Since Governor Wallace didn’t appear, Reverend 
Lowery had no one to present the petition to except an assistant, and 
he refused to present it, deciding to wait. By this time there were 
25,000 demonstrators. 

Despite the petition not being presented, Dr. King delivered a 
speech in front of the capitol. It was the first time I had heard Dr. 
King speak in person although I had read the text of his “I Have a 
Dream” speech delivered in August, 1963 at the Lincoln Memorial 
in Washington. I wasn’t exactly hypnotized, nor was I spellbound, 
but I certainly did admire the power, the reach, and the intelligence 
of this man. He spoke with conviction and with heart, and integrity 
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was the keystone of everything he said. Surely, he spoke for all 
down-trodden people no matter what color, and I thought he truly 
deserved to be our spokesman. 

At one point of his speech Dr. King asked, “How long will it take 
us to realize the promise of justice in our society?” He used the “How 
long” structure again and again, just as he had used repetition in the 
“I Have a Dream” speech, each time adding content and emotion to 
each succeeding question. “I know you are asking today, "How long 
will it take?’. . . How long? Not long, because you will reap what 
you sow!” 

He said, “I come to say to you this afternoon: however difficult 
the moment, however frustrating the hour, it will not be long, because 
truth pressed to the earth will rise again.” When the crowd voiced 
its approval, he closed with the words from the Battle Hymn of the 
Republic, “Mine eyes have seen the glory of the coming of the Lord... 
His truth is marching on.” 

There were cars and trucks to return us to Selma. Nobody talked 
much as we rode back over the fifty miles we had marched for five 
days, the trip taking just over an hour. Reverend Bob suggested that 
we spend the night and leave early Friday morning which we all 
agreed to. 

The next morning as we were getting ready to leave we heard 
that a thirty-nine-year-old white homemaker from Detroit, Mrs. 
Viola Liuzzo had been shot and killed the night before while driving 
marchers back to Selma on Highway 80. She was the mother of five 
children. Leroy Moton, a black youth who was with her, was also 
shot, but he lay still when the men turned their car around to examine 
them. Fortunately, he survived. Had our march been for no more than 
this? It was difficult to accept that such violence was still a factor 
in the lives of Negroes in the South. And Viola Liuzzo hadn’t even 
been a Negro; she was simply someone who was concerned for the 
rights of others. 

On our trip back to Belleville we were subdued. Even Bradford 
didn’t talk much, and it was clear that everyone in the car was trying 
to deal with what we had taken part in and what we had witnessed. 
For me, I was glad that I had gone. The march from Selma to 
Montgomery was a milestone in history, I felt, and even though the 
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South continued to reject legitimate, human cries for justice for all; 
to reject arguments for constitutionally guaranteed rights to vote; 
even though whites and Negroes continued to be beaten and shot, we 
had done what was right. We had taken part in a movement that was 
important and which would be part of the history of this nation. 
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“I've Got a Home in Gloryland That Outshines the Sun” 


Palm Sunday was April 11". Since Reverend Blackburn would 
preach on Easter Sunday, Reverend Bob was to preach on Palm 
Sunday. This Sunday was one filled with spectacle. I had heard 
of actual donkeys being used in the service at some churches since 
Jesus rode into Jerusalem on a donkey, but we didn’t have a donkey 
available, and then there was always the chance of an accident which 
nobody wanted. 

Avery Cromwell, the janitor at the West Side Baptist, was fussy 
enough as it was, standing at the door on rainy or snowy days, 
making sure people cleaned off their shoes and didn’t track in mud 
or water. He had built a shoe scraper and had laid down a steel mesh 
mat which people were supposed to use also, but that didn’t keep 
all the mess outside. Avery was always busy on those days with a 
mop, following tracks into the vestibule and trying to keep the place 
clean. I can just imagine what he would have done if we had had a 
donkey; he probably would have followed the donkey everywhere 
with a shovel, waiting for the worst to happen. 

This Sunday was a beautiful spring day, warm with the birds 
singing and the promise of summer coming. Reverend Bob had been 
somewhat low-key at the start of our youth meeting, letting us talk 
about nearly anything we wanted without directing the conversation 
much. 
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After we returned from our march to. Montgomery, we had 
reported to everybody who hadn’t gone. Most of them were envious 
that we had been there, that we had marched, and that we had heard 
Dr. King speak. Some were not, however. They scoffed at what the 
freedom marchers were trying to do, and they made fun of us for 
getting involved in something that was dangerous. “What would you 
have done if one of you had been shot like this Viola Liuzzo? What 
then?” they asked. 

We explained that that was less important than the movement 
itself, that it was important to stand up for something we believed 
in. 

“Well, I believe in life, not death,’ someone had said. 

It was a dead-end argument since we couldn’t persuade anybody 
who had already decided not to agree with us. I got the feeling that 
they were extensions of their parents and that they were motivated 
by fear: fear of the outside world, fear of white people, and fear 
of change. Most of our peers looked up to us and respected us, 
however. 

Deenie, Cissy’s sister, had gotten over her shyness with me, and 
she seemed to hang on every word I spoke. “Oh, David,” she gushed. 
“Weren’t you afraid? I mean when you were marching and those 
white people hollered at you and threw things?” 

“Not really. We were there to march, and that’s what we did.” 
I saw Cissy smile at the way her sister was behaving, but she didn’t 
say anything. 

“Well, I think it was very brave of you to march like that”’ Then 
she corrected herself, “All of you, I mean.” Then she flushed in 
embarrassment. 

“Before you go this morning,” Reverend Bob said, “I want to ask 
you a question or two.” We returned our attention to him. 

“Td like all of you to think for a minute. What does "The American 
Dream’ mean to you, individually?” 

We had read about the American Dream, of course, especially 
in American Government and Constitution, and we had discussed it 
in The Arts class at high school. But individually? I wasn’t certain 
what I felt about the American Dream. 

“Well, doesn’t that mean success?” Grover asked. 
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“T suppose it does, Grover,” Reverend Bob said. “But how will 
you know when you are successful? And how do you get there? Isn’t 
it harder for Negroes than whites?” 

I raised my hand. “I think the American Dream is to own a home, 
have a family, be able to support them comfortably, and enjoy the 
same constitutional rights as white people.” 

“David, I agree with you. Those are all part of the American 
Dream. But how can you achieve those? There are quite a few white 
people who are threatened by your even asking for equal rights, let 
alone asking for the same pay for the same work done. They don’t 
want you living next to them, they don’t want you having too many 
kids in case you want to take over their towns, and they certainly 
don’t want you to vote, especially if you live in the South.” 

“Yeah, well that’s gotta change,” Bradford said. ““We deserve to 
enjoy the American Dream just as much as the next person, even if 
that person is white.” 

“Sure you do. Of course. But how will you make it happen? Can 
you enjoy all of the material things you want by taking just any job 
here in Belleville? Isn’t there more than that to it?” 

“Education is the answer,” Cissy offered. “Mrs. Johnson says this 
regularly in English, and I think she’s right. I intend to go to college 
and earn an education so I can get a good job.” 

“How many of you are intending to go to college?” Reverend 
Bob asked. 

Only a few of us held up our hands. I still hadn’t agreed with 
myself that that was what I wanted to do, but I held up my hand out 
of loyalty to the others. 

“What about the rest of you? Can you get everything you want 
right here in Belleville?” 

“Not me,” Grover said. “I’m going to California!” 

Everybody smiled at that. We had been hearing about California 
for years. Everything was possible in California, we had heard. All 
a person had to do was go there, and like the magic of Disneyland 
and the Mickey Mouse Club, we would be freed of the restrictions 
of our black skin, of economic realities, and of realistic expectations. 
And if we couldn’t go to California, Colorado would do. It was said 
to be almost as good. 
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Reverend Bob said, “Grover, I hope you find what you’re looking 
for, but I doubt that life will be any easier out there than it is here.” 

“Well, I’m sure gonna find out. As soon as I’m graduated, I’m 
goin’ west.” é 

“You all heard about Curly Jackson, I guess,” Reverend Bob said. 
I hadn’t seen Curly in the Blue Moon for months and I had lost track 
of him. I figured he had gone back to ranching in Colorado. 

“What happened?” Bradford asked. 

“He was breaking a horse, and it fell on him.” 

“Ts he all right?” I asked. 

“He was taken to the local hospital, but they wouldn’t admit him. 
So he had to be taken to Denver.” Nobody breathed. “When they 
got him there, he was dead.” 

Even though Curly had been fifteen years older than we were, 
to us he represented our fate. Suppose we were injured or needed 
hospital care but couldn’t be admitted? 

“It’s time for services,” Reverend Bob reminded us, “so let’s go 
upstairs.” 

As people entered church, they were given palm fronds to wave 
at each other and to hold during the service. The kids were tickling 
each other with them, treating the palms as a new element of worship 
with joy but little reverence. 

There had been rumors about Reverend Bob being sent on to 
another church. After we got back from the march to Montgomery, 
the elders held a meeting and it was said they were quite critical of 
Reverend Bob, wondering whether he might be best placed in another 
congregation or even a white one. Those of us in the Youth Group 
were concerned because Reverend Bob had always been open and 
honest with us, not treating us as different and ignoring any different 
treatment of himself from us, just continuing to do the Lord’s work 
with reverence and respect. He was always mature. 

“Good morning, Church,” he began from the pulpit. 

“Good morning, Reverend,” they answered. 

“Today I want to talk to you about obligations. Now, what is the 
church’s obligation to you? What does the church owe you? It owes 
you a place of sanctuary. A place where you can worship in peace 
and harmony.” 
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“Amen, Brother.” 

“The church owes you support in time of trial and tribulation. 
When you or your family, your loved ones or your friends need a 
place to go to for help, the church owes you assistance.” 

“That’s right. Preach on.” 

“And the church owes you spirituality. Church spirituality first. 
That means when you enter this building, it feels like a sanctuary, 
and you feel closer to the Lord.” 

“That’s right, that’s right.” 

“And then it owes you community spirituality. That means you 
connect with each other here, with your friends and your neighbors. 
You leave your differences outside, and you pray together here.” 

“Amen to that.” 

“Finally, the church owes you personal spirituality. This is a 
place that promises you can come here to sing your troubles away, 
individually and with the choir. You can free yourselves of your 
daily challenges and raise your voice in song and praise. Praise the 
Lord!” 

“Hallelujah, Brother!” 

“The church has obligations to you. But today I want to remind 
you that you also have obligations to the church. I’m here to tell you 
that you can’t just play church; you have to be church.” 

“Amen. That’s right.” 

“You can’t just go through the motions. You can’t just pretend. 
You have to live like Jesus Christ. You have to turn the other cheek. 
This is not playing we’re talking about; this is being. This 1s your 
spirit. This is the spirit of your brothers and your sisters.” 

“Preach on, Brother, preach on.” 

“What I’m talking about is discipleship. I wonder if you know 
what discipleship means? You remember that Jesus Christ had his 
disciples, don’t you? And what did they do? They spread the word 
of the Lord, and they did the work of the Lord. That’s discipleship. 
But that was two thousand years ago. I’m talking now about nineteen 
hundred and sixty-five. Discipleship today means you have to throw 
yourself into the fire, instead of warming yourself. You can’t stay 
back from it; you have to get involved and risk something. I’m 
talking about Grover Mason, Bradford Jefferson, Cissy Clawson, and 
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David Mosher, young people from this church who marched from 
Selma, Alabama to Montgomery, Alabama, a distance of fifty-four 
miles, despite gibes and cat-calls, pouring rain, and actual physical 
danger, because they believe in discipleship. Now, I was fortunate 
enough to walk alongside these young people, and I can tell you that 
everybody here should take great pride in these young people. They 
have shown the rest of us what it means to put themselves--to put 
their lives--on the line. That’s discipleship.” 

There were weak responses from the congregation. From where 
I was seated near the back, I could see that various members were 
mumbling to each other, and it didn’t appear that they agreed with 
Reverend Bob. 

Reverend Bob sensed that the congregation was no longer with 
him. But that didn’t stop him. He stood proudly erect, gazing out 
at us steadily and directly. “Discipleship. Discipleship means you 
should live as though you have nothing to lose. Oh, I know that isn’t 
true, especially if you’re married, if you have children, if you have 
a home and a car. You have things to lose. But do you think it was 
easy for Peter and James to discard all their worldly possessions and 
follow Jesus? Courage is what you need today to do the Lord’s work. 
I ask you all to consider what more you can do. Discipleship, Church, 
discipleship.” Silence followed as he sat. 

Mrs. Wingate took the cue, and the congregation followed the 
choir in singing “The Battle Hymn of the Republic.” The choir 
sang well, and the congregation joined in lustily, but something was 
missing today. Maybe everybody was distracted. 

I think that the members of the West Side Baptist Church weren’t 
used to thinking in church. They were accustomed to feeling, to 
sensing, and to reacting. And when Reverend Bob challenged them-- 
actually demanded that they think--it left them feeling as though they 
were standing on quicksand. This isn’t what church was supposed to 
be. Church was supposed to be the island in the middle of the river, 
the island that offered surcease to all of their difficulties, but here 
was this white minister who had said the church didn’t offer comfort 
only; it demanded something in return. The fact that they had given 
this something to the church for generations over was irrelevant. It 
had always been unspoken. 
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Now here it was out in the open, and it made them uncomfortable, 
like some itch that couldn’t be scratched or a plague of chiggers 
which had already burrowed beneath the skin and couldn’t be got at. 
This was a matter of conscience, and I think the Negroes of the West 
Side Baptist Church were at home with their consciences--they had 
been comfortable. And now that comfort was gone. 

So they sang, but it wasn’t the best Sunday singing I ever 
witnessed. It was rather like a group of non-believers agreeing to be 
baptized just for the free lunch they had been promised rather than 
for the Grace of God which came with no obligation. Their hearts 
weren’t in it. 
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CHAPTER NINETEEN 


“Were You There When They Crucified My Lord?” 


Classes were dismissed from noon to three o’clock on Good Friday. 
Not everybody went to church, but those of us who were regulars at 
the West Side Baptist Church did. The church was generally quiet 
with only a soft whisper now and then, and the shuffling sounds 
of people coming and going. Most of us just sat in the pews and 
remembered what Good Friday commemorated. We had been told 
that Jesus had hung on that cross for three hours, so it didn’t seem 
much of a sacrifice for us to sit in church for three hours. Still, the 
time stretched on and on, leaving us aching to get up and move and 
talk and be alive again. 

Finally at three o’clock people began standing up and leaving. 
There still wasn’t much talk, as if talk today might profane the church 
or the day. Only after we got outside did we speak in our regular 
voices. 

On Holy Thursday, or Maundy Thursday, there had been a 
washing ceremony. Both Reverend Blackburn and Reverend Bob 
made themselves available to anyone in the church who wanted to 
have his or her feet washed. They knelt at the front of the church 
with basins of water and clean towels. People walked up to the front 
and sat in either chair, facing the congregation. Then they removed 
their shoes and socks and placed their feet in the basins in front of 
the ministers. Each minister carefully washed the feet of the person 
in front of him before using a towel to dry the feet. Then the person 
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would put stockings and shoes back on and rejoin the congregation. 
Soon another person would came to sit and the minister would start 
over. 

This was a ritual I did not understand, maybe because it was so 
personal. How could I remove my shoes and stockings in church and 
in front of all these other people? I had been in physical education 
in high school, and we all had to dress and undress in front of each 
other, but that was with all boys. Here it seemed as if a person would 
be opening his personality up to anyone who wanted to look. There 
couldn’t be anything wrong with it or the ministers wouldn’t be doing 
it right there in church, but it just didn’t feel right to me. Was it pride 
that kept me from following the example set by Mrs.Irma Johnson, 
say? At eighty, she had lived a long and somewhat productive life, 
and she was known by everyone in the congregation by her white hair 
and her commitment to the West Side Baptist Church. If she could 
allow the minister to wash her feet, why couldn’t I? 

As I watched this ceremony being performed over and over 
again, I began to suspect that the ministers had the easier role. How 
much easier it would be to humble oneself before others, to wash 
someone else’s feet rather than to have one’s feet washed for him. 
As I watched, it seemed the ministers behaved in a way that could 
be taken as imitative of Jesus Christ. Surely washing someone 
else’s feet was a humbling experience. But maybe it was exalting at 
the same time. Was there hidden grace in this activity that I didn’t 
know about? “He who exalts himself shall be humbled” Reverend 
Blackburn had quoted one Sunday. As I understood this, it meant 
that to brag meant to lower oneself. To wait for recognition was the 
only Christ-like way. What if the recognition never came? Was a 
person doomed to always sit in the back of the room, never being 
praised for what he or she did because of unwillingness to mention 
it? This seemed paradoxical to me, like the washing of feet by the 
ministers. 

Finally, I had to conclude that there was something--some essence--that 
separated the ministers from the rest of us. Maybe they had learned it in a 
class of theology, or perhaps they had received it when they accepted 
the call to the ministry. Whatever it was, I couldn’t comprehend 
it. All I knew was that I didn’t feel worthy of having someone-- 
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especially a man of God--wash my feet, and I didn’t feel humble 
enough to wash someone else’s feet. I suppose this meant that I was 
truly a sinner. 

The Good Friday service was the most severe one of the whole 
year. The church was bare with no decorations or flowers whatsoever. 
The choir didn’t sing, and the pianist didn’t play. Everything seemed 
dark, threatening, and foreboding. I think this was meant to symbolize 
the period between Jesus’s death and ‘his Resurrection on Sunday. 
Reverend Blackburn spoke to us in a somber and nearly toneless 
voice. There was no shouting, and there were no exhortations. The 
congregation reacted in kind with very few amens or hallelujahs, and 
the ones which were offered were hardly more than a whisper. 

Although the sermon was shorter than a Sunday sermon, Reverend 
Blackburn did give us some rules to live by. He said, “Trust God, 
clean house, and work with others.” He expounded on these three 
rules, telling us to live lives of spirituality, lives of practicality, and 
lives of cooperation with others. Then at the end, he said something 
which I took to be very important: “You become what you keep.” 
He talked about people holding onto resentment and hatred and, 
as a result, becoming resentful and filled with hatred themselves. 
They came to represent what they disliked. “Keep only that which 
will help you to be better followers of Jesus Christ,” he advised us. 
“Remember: you become what you keep.” 

After Reverend Blackburn finished, everyone walked up to the 
front of the church to receive a nail which signified the nails used 
to crucify Jesus Christ. We had talked about this ceremony another 
time, and I had read that before about 1800 all nails were hand-made. 
This meant that nails were extremely valuable; in fact, American 
pioneers of the nineteenth century often couldn’t afford nails. As a 
result many houses and barns were built without them. Overlapping 
joints were used for the log cabins, and wooden pegs were used to 
construct the barns or outlying buildings. 

In The Little House on the Prairie | had read that Laura and Mary 
watched as Pa drove nails and whenever one went flying it was up to 
them to find it and bring it back to him. There were also stories of 
pioneers sifting the ashes of burned houses or cabins for nails which 
could be re-used. 
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The nail I received on Good Friday was a cut nail, square on all 
four sides but tapered to its point. Uncle Bernie had told me that 
cut nails were still used, but they weren’t as common as steel-wire 
nails which were made by machine so they were easier and more 
economical to produce. Cut nails were used for fastening hardwood 
flooring or for driving into brick, mortar, or cement, he said. 

When I got home from church, I took out my Roi-Tan Cigar box 
and compared this year’s nail to those of previous years. I had seven 
in all, and they were nearly identical. I had neglected to label them, 
so I couldn’t tell which nail belonged to last year, for example, or 
which nail was the oldest. I suppose it didn’t actually matter. Each 
nail was symbolic only, and as symbols each was only as important 
as the person regarding it saw it. When I had happened to mention 
to a classmate that we got nails on Good Friday, he was surprised 
as this was a new thought to him. His church didn’t distribute nails. 
I suppose the individual church practice didn’t really make any 
difference. What mattered was whether or not we believed. 
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“We Are Climbing Jacob’s Ladder” 


I was working Saturday afternoon at the Flying Horse when 
Cissy came in with another girl. I had just finished greasing a 1959 
Chevrolet, and I was lowering the lift. When I saw them in the office 
I called, “Hi. I'll be there in just a minute.” I backed the car out and 
parked it at the edge of the driveway. 

When I walked into the office, Cissy said, “David, this is my 
cousin Roxie from St. Louis.” 

I hadn’t taken a good look at her before; now I did. She stood 
about an inch taller than Cissy, and she definitely did not look colored. 
There was a slight tint to her fingernails, and her skin was a beautiful 
light copper, but otherwise, she could pass easily, especially in a big 
city. Her hair was hanging in waves, and it framed a face that was 
oval-shaped with large, expressive brown eyes. She had the full 
figure of a woman, not that of a high school student. 

Since I had been knowing Cissy for quite a few years, I had 
never really looked at her before, but beside Roxie, Cissy looked like 
somebody’s sister from Jefferson City or some other out-of-the-way 
state capitol. This was a kind of shock to me as I realized that I had 
never looked at Cissy as anything more than a good friend. Now I 
saw that her qualities were substantially different from Roxie’s. 

“Hello,” I said. “Welcome to Belleville.” 

“Oh, I’ve been here before,” she said as she took my hand. I had 
shaken hands with women before this, but this handshake was not 
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like others. She held my hand, not gripping it as a man would, just 
holding it and pressing it, almost as if the touch itself was meant to 
communicate something deeper and more enticing. Maybe I was 
imagining things. Then, using one of her fingers, she stroked the 
palm of my hand before releasing it. 

The guys in my brain were going crazy with questions. “What 
was that all about?” they asked. “Was that a come-on? Maybe it was 
a promise of something to come? You reckon she likes us?” 

“How come I’ve never seen you before?” I asked. 

“Oh, usually it’s just for a weekend, and then I have to get back 
to St. Louis. My aunt keeps a pretty tight rein on us, doesn‘t she 
Cissy?” 

“Um hmmm,“ Cissy nodded. “I’m having a little party tonight, 
David. Would you like to come over? Maybe you two could get 
better acquainted.” 

“Sure. I’d love to,” I said, studying Roxie. She had an open face 
which seemed to invite me to know it further. I wondered what it 
would feel like touching mine. 

“Come whenever you want,” Cissy said. Seven-thirty or eight 
would be fine.” 

“Okay,” I said. “Oh, wait. I don’t get off work until nine. That’s 
when we close up,” I explained to Roxie. 

“That will be fine,” Cissy said. She turned to leave. “Come on, 
Roxie.” 

“See you this evening,” Roxie said invitingly. Was that a promise? 
Probably I was imagining it, but it was enticing to imagine getting 
to know her better. 

I watched them walk out. As they exited, Roxie turned and gave 
me a slight wave. I couldn’t do anything but smile. Probably I should 
have waved back or said something, but at the moment I could feel 
my body turning to wood, and any movement was impossible. 

Just then Linc came up from the back room. “Wasn’t that Cissy?” 
he asked. “Who was that with her? She’s a looker.” 

“Cissy’s cousin from St. Louis. She’s visiting for the weekend.” 

“Now there’s a woman who could teach you what this world is all 
about, Davey, my boy. You ought to try to get together with her.” 

“I might,” I said. “She'll be at Cissy’s party tonight.” 
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The afternoon was treacherous. I made all sorts of stupid 
mistakes which didn‘t make sense. I forgot to remove the drop rim 
from a pickup tire I was supposed to fix, and I couldn’t understand 
why it wouldn’t come off the rim. I found myself dreaming as I 
washed windows and windshields, and several times I forgot to check 
a car’s oil. Once I even forgot to ask for the money after I finished a 
sale. But it was as if 1 were somebody else, floating through a magic 
time and place, and reality had no influence over me. In that way I 
was lost and happy. At one point Linc said, “David, it’s a good thing 
you don’t meet a woman you like every day, or you’d be just about 
worthless.” 

“Yeah,” I agreed. “I guess you’re right.” Maybe I should have 
been angry with him--he sometimes went too far with teasing--but 
all I could think of was that party at nine o’clock. 

After Linc went home, I had the Flying Horse to myself. An oil 
change came in, and with running back and forth to the driveway to 
fill gasoline and trying to finish the oil change, when I checked the 
time I saw that it was already eight-thirty. The last half hour was the 
longest I had ever lived. Maybe being sentenced to execution would 
have made the time more excruciating, but I doubt it. Finally, at 8:59, 
I got everything ready to close. And just then Hark Smith drove in 
for gasoline. I couldn’t tell him I was closing up; I had to wait on 
him. As I was pumping the gasoline, he said, “Say, David. Did you 
hear the one about the two sailors in San Diego?” 

“No,” I answered. 

“Well, these two sailors were walking down the street in San 
Diego when a woman hanging out a window hollered, ‘Hey, Sailors. 
Come on up here, and Ill give you something you’ve never had 
before.” 

“One says to the other, “You reckon she’s got leprosy?’” He 
doubled over laughing, and I smiled. 

It was seven minutes after nine when I finally turned off the 
pumps and the lights and locked the door. 

Standing on the driveway in the dark with the Flying Horse 
deserted, I tried to put myself back together. I didn’t want to make 
a fool of myself over somebody I had just met. Maybe she seemed 
overly friendly to everyone when she first met people. 
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It was close to nine-thirty when I got to the Clawson house. Mrs. 
Clawson admitted me, saying, “Good evening, David. Now you can’t 
stay very long because you know tomorrow’s Easter, and we have to 
be in church tomorrow. But Cissy insisted that she have a little party 
tonight.” Leading me to the living room, she said, “Have a good time, 
but remember; don’t stay too long.” 

“Well, I just don’t understand it at all,” I heard as I stood in the 
doorway. At the side of the room Cissy and Roxie were standing with 
several of our classmates listening. Roxie went on, “I don’t see why 
you all had to drive all the way down to Alabama to march in such 
a stupid exhibition. People already know Negroes are crazy. And 
here you go, just adding to that and looking for trouble at the same 
time.” Exasperation sounded in Roxie’s voice. 

Cissy answered her. “We went because it was time for the Negroes 
to stand up for their rights. And we believe in the cause.” 

“Well, I sure wouldn’t have gone,” Roxie said. “I don’t give a 
continental D for voting rights. What has voting rights ever done 
for me?” 

As I scanned the group, I saw Grover, Cissy’s sister Deenie, and 
Bradford. I was a bit surprised that Bradford wasn’t saying anything. 
Usually he was the most outspoken of us. “Who all went anyway?” 
Roxie asked. 

“Four of us went with Reverend Bob, our youth minister,” I 
answered as I walked closer to the group. “Cissy, Bradford, Grover, 
and I.” 

“So even you went, too?” Roxie asked. I nodded. “What did you 
hope to prove? Did you get to see Martin Luther Coon?” 

The silence that came after her question should have told Roxie 
something, but evidently she wasn’t listening. “Oh, sure, you wanted 
to be big heroes and march with all the downtrodden of the world 
and hear the great Nobel Peace Prize winner speak. Did you get to 
hear him?” 

“Yes,” Cissy answered, but it was hardly audible. 

My brain was flitting from thought to thought, like a marble in 
a clothes dryer, striking here and then there but not fastening onto 
anything. 

“We went because of people like you,” Bradford said. 
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Roxie laughed. “Me? You're crazy if you went for me. I don’t 
understand that at all.” 

“Well, it’s true. We went because people like you aren’t smart 
enough to realize that the battles we have to fight yet are still being 
fought. And we have to do it with ballots not bullets.” 

“Oh, yeah, I’ve heard that, too. That’s cute. Well, I don’t really 
care about ballots at all. And I think you're all living a dream if 
you think King or anybody else is gonna change this world. He’s a 
deluded Negro who’s leading a bunch of other deluded Negroes to a 
pipe dream.” 

“You're wrong,” Bradford said with dignity. I shouldn’t have 
been surprised at his speaking in such measured tones, but I was. 
Usually he was the most vociferous in defending our cause, the 
loudest. “This is the only way, isn’t it, David?” 

I walked closer to the group. “Non-violence is the only way we 
can enjoy the rights we are guaranteed by the Constitution,” I said. 
“Dr. King is trying to redress injustice and oppression.” 

Roxie stood silent fora moment. “Well, I guess you all believe 
this, don’t you?” 

Nobody answered. 

“Maybe we should talk about something else,’ Grover said. 

“Yes,” Cissy chimed in. “Turn up the music, and let’s dance.” 

The music was coming from a 45 rpm portable record player in 
the corner. Someone turned up the volume, and soon Little Richard 
was drowning out any argument. 

I stood there, wondering how such a discussion or argument had 
come about. But I could see how difficult it would be for all of us if 
even our own people didn’t accept the need. “David, isn’t it?” Roxie 
asked. She was standing in front of me, challenging me. 

“eS 

“Come on, dance with me.” 

The song was “Blue Moon,” and it was a pleasure to turn off one 
part of my mind and open up another part, the part which reveled in 
holding a beautiful girl or woman in my arms, humming along with 
the lyrics, and gently swaying back and forth to the music. I wasn’t 
a finished dancer myself, but that didn’t make any difference with 
Roxie as she melded her body to mine and we moved as one. 
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“Are you a senior, David, like Cissy?” she whispered. 

“Yes, . 

“What are you planning to do after graduation?” 

“Well, I'll keep on working at the Flying Horse Service Station 
for the summer. Then I’m going to college.” 

“Then what? What are you planning to study?” 

“T haven’t decided. I think I’d like to be a teacher. Or a 
lawyer.” 7 

“Not me. When I finish this year, I’m heading for the big city. 
Bright lights are calling me.” 

“Isn’t St. Louis a big city?” 

“No, nothing like Los Angeles or San Francisco.” 

“Is there where you want to go?” 

“Yes. I'd like to be a famous actress.” 

“Oh. 

“What’s the matter? Don’t you think I’m good looking 
enough?” 

“Oh, you’re good looking,” I said. “Anybody can see that.” 

“Why don’t you come with me? We might could team up.” 

“I have to go to college. I promised my mother and my uncle. 
And my sister. Everybody is helping me.” 

“Well, I don’t think college is the answer. What will you have 
when you get finished? You'll still be a Negro.” She was silent for a 
moment. “Maybe you'd like to work for the movement.” 

“Maybe I would. Maybe I'd like to help our people get past--” 

“Our people!” she scoffed. “They ain’t my people. I’m gonna 
get all I can while I can.” 

“It’s ten o’clock,” Mrs. Clawson announced from the doorway. 
“Now, I know you young people are having a good time, but tomorrow 
is Easter, and that’s a very important day for all of us. So I think you 
should try to wrap up your party in fifteen minutes.” 

There were suppressed groans, but nobody protested too much. 

“Come on,” Roxie whispered to me. “Let’s sit out on the porch.” 
She held my hand and led me outside. I saw Cissy watching us as 
we left. 

Roxie sat down in the porch swing and pulled me down beside 
her. “Have you ever had a girlfriend, David?” Roxie asked. 
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“No, not really. I mean I’ve kissed and so on, but I never really 
had a close girl friend.” 

“Let’s see how you kiss,” she said softly, leaning forward while 
pulling me toward her. 

It was a kiss of promise that said there is more where this comes 
from, and all of my being wanted it. It was soft and tender, a kiss 
of love which ought to be shared only with someone special, and 
I realized with dismay this was an educated kiss, a learned kiss 
which had picked up technique and style along the way. It was an 
encyclopedia of kissing as different from the kisses I had shared 
with Margaret Rose as Mount Rushmore is different from a statuette 
sitting on a desk. When she thrust her tongue between my lips, I 
knew this was not a kiss for the front porch of the Clawson house. I 
pulled away. 

“Didn’t you like that?” she whispered. 

“Yes, but I’m pretty new at this.” 

“Oh, well, I am, too,” she protested. She snuggled up against me. 
“Could you come to see me? In St. Louis? We could have a fine time 
together. My mother‘s not as repressed as my aunt in there.” 

“Roxie, you are very confusing to me.” 

“How so?” 

“You’re beautiful and soft and tender, but you make fun of what 
I believe.” 

“You mean Martin Luther King and all that?” 

Yes.” 

“Oh, those were just words. I didn’t mean anything by them. If 
you believe in all that, it’s okay with me.” 

I enjoyed holding her close like this. But I knew that the party 
was nearly over, and I couldn’t leave it this way. 

“TI more than believe,” I said. “The Civil Rights Movement is 
important for defining just who I am. I have to do this.” 

She pulled away. “I suppose you believe in church, too?” 

It was an accusation which I couldn’t deny. “Yes.” 

“Well,” she sighed, “I was hoping you weren’t one of those 
provincial colored folks who wave their hands, and sing, and shout 
‘Hallelujah’ every time the preacher says something you agree 
with.” 
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People were coming out the front door, saying, “Good night” to 
Cissy. " 
“It’s time to come in,” Cissy said to Roxie. 

“T’ll be right there,” Roxie answered. Cissy went back into the 
house. 

I stood up. “Well--” 

“Oh yes, I’ve enjoyed meeting you, too, Mr. David conventional 
Negro, but I don’t want to get involved in religion or any Civil Rights 
Movement.” She held out her hand. “Good night.” 

“Good night,” I responded. She didn’t stroke the palm of my 
hand this time and I felt a twinge, realizing I wouldn’t be seeing her 
again. 
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“Soon I Will Be Done-a with the Troubles of the World” 


Everyone seemed quite subdued at Youth Group on Easter Sunday 
morning. “Roxie didn’t feel like coming to church,” Cissy said to 
me. I hadn’t asked, but Cissy evidently felt the need to explain. “She 
doesn’t go to church in St. Louis.” 

“She mentioned something about that,” I answered. 

“Do you like her?” 

““She’s very attractive.” 

“Yes, she is. But she has some mixed up personal notions, I 
think.” She shook her head. My mother and my aunt think that 
because they get along so well, we should, too. But we don’t. She 
always wants to do something wild and unpredictable, and then we 
get in trouble and I get blamed for it.” 

I didn’t say anything. 

“She’s the one who wanted to have that party last night.” 

“Oh. Well, it was good to see everybody, wasn’t it?” 

“Yes. But I think she just wanted to have a good time, and then 
she was just dying to meet you. After we left the Flying Horse 
yesterday, all she could talk about was you. Whether you had a girl 
friend, what you were like when we went on the march, whether you 
liked her, and on and on. I do like her a little--she is my cousin, you 
know--but I’m always glad to see her go back to St. Louis.” 

‘Do you ever visit her there?” 
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“Once. And once was enough. She insisted on taking me to a 
bar. I had never been in a bar before, but we went, and both of us 
underage.” ? 

“Did you get in trouble?” 

“No. She lied about us going to a motion picture. But I was very 
uncomfortable. And then on Sunday we didn’t go to church. She 
invited some boys over, but they were loud and aggressive. It wasn’t 
much fun, so I haven’t visited again.” 

“Well, she is certainly different from us, isn’t she?” 

“Yes. Very. And you never did answer my question.” 

“What question?” 

“Do you like her?” 

“Oh, that question. Well, as I said, she’s very attractive.” 

“Yes, you’ve said that.” 

“But I guess I don’t want to spend much time with her.” 

“Why not? 

“The things you said. She seems to want everything that glitters, 
and I don’t believe that’s real. And she makes fun of what we believe 
fa.” 

Cissy smiled at me. “I’m glad, David. I’m very glad. I was so 
afraid that she would charm you right off your feet with her smiles 
and such and you wouldn’t want to be part of our group any more.” 

“Besides, I’ve decided to go on to college next year, and I can’t 
be getting hooked up with anybody yet. I’m really not old enough.” 
Cissy just beamed. 

Reverend Bob was also low-key that Sunday. He let us talk 
among ourselves and, although he had his Bible with him, he didn’t 
refer to it. He just sat and gazed off into the distance. 

Everyone wore his or her best clothing for Easter Sunday. The 
women dressed up in their fanciest and most colorful clothing with 
big hats, and flowers pinned to their dresses. The men wore their 
best suits and their shoes were shined as smooth and shiny as a newly 
washed and waxed automobile. Their hats were brushed and clean 
as if they had never been worn before. Even the children were neat 
and clean, fidgeting, naturally, but still realizing that this was Easter 
and that they had to behave today. 
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Reverend Blackburn preached the sermon on Easter Sunday, just 
as he did at Christmas. He wasn’t obviously a dictator at the West 
Side Baptist Church, but he got his way in almost everything. He was 
paid better than most of his parishioners, and whenever he expressed 
his opinion, people listened. I wonder if he ever remembered what 
it was like to be an associate pastor like Reverend Bob, subject to 
being uprooted and shuttled off to another congregation to start all 
over and try to re-establish himself. Probably not. 

The text of the gospel came from Matthew, chapter 28, and it told 
of the two Marys discovering the empty tomb. Then Jesus appeared 
to them and said, “Do not be afraid; go and tell my brethren to go 
to Galilee, and there they will see me.” When the eleven disciples 
went to Galilee, Jesus told them. “Go therefore and make disciples 
of all nations, baptizing them in the name of the Father and of the 
Son and of the Holy Spirit, teaching them to observe all that I have 
commanded you; and lo, I am with you always, to the close of the 
age.” 

After reading the gospel, Reverend Blackburn paused to survey 
the congregation. The church was as full as a meeting of the Ku Kux 
Klan in Montgomery, only the members here were Negroes instead 
of whites. “It is a joy to me, Brothers and Sisters, to see you all here 
this morning. What a joyous and beautiful morning it is! I wish 
more of you would come to see us more frequently. For you know, 
we do meet here every Sunday, whether you come or not.” There 
were a few scattered chuckles. “Just let me say that you are always 
welcome in the house of God.” 

“Amen to that.” 

“Now today I wish to talk to you about the need for us to be 
disciples. For you know, Jesus wasn’t talking only to his eleven 
disciples.” 

“No.” 

“No, he wasn’t. He was talking to every one of us. We all must 
be disciples of Christ. We must all spread the word. We must all 
behave like Christ.” 

“Preach on.” 

“And we can’t be concerned for material goods. We can’t worry 
about amassing up the world’s fortunes.” 
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“That’s right.” 

“For you have heard it said, ‘Money is the root of all evil.” 

“Yes.” 2 

“And a man who is piling up money is not piling up the grace of 
the Lord.” 

Suddenly, I remembered the story of Jesus driving the money- 
changers from the temple. The lesson was that the church was no 
place to concern ourselves with money. And I remembered also that 
I had been guilty of that very sin. One Sunday afternoon the youth 
group planned to go bowling, and it required every person to have 
$2.00. As we were getting ready to leave, Andy, a boy a year behind 
me in school, came over and whispered, “David. Can you let me have 
three dollars? I'll pay you back.” 

At the time I didn’t think much of it except to realize that it had 
cost Andy some pride to ask me. Since I had the money, I gave it to 
him. But then I rarely saw him after that until one Sunday I saw him 
sitting about three pews ahead of me in church. I thought, “Now is 
the time to ask for my three dollars,” but then I realized I was guilty 
of just what the money-changers had been doing. Even though it 
meant I was out three dollars, I decided I’d rather lose the money 
than be guilty of that sin. 

Reverend Blackburn went on, “Now, Jesus got the disciples 
together because there is strength in numbers.” 

“That’s right, Preacher.” 

“There is strength in numbers. We are allowed to worship in this 
fine edifice because we have a large, responsible congregation who 
pay their way. We have beautiful fixtures here; we have a fine choir 
in beautiful, new robes; and we’re able to maintain it as it needs. 
Because we work together.” 

“Amen, Brother.” 

“But what would happen if all six or seven hundred of us worked 
individually? What if each one of us tried to build a church and 
furnish it and pay for it? It couldn’t be done.” 

“No sir.” 

“It couldn’t be done. And why? Because working together, just 
like those disciples, we can accomplish more than we can alone. My 
friends, out there in California, there is a forest of redwood trees 
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called Sequoias. They are called coniferous trees, and they grow to 
be as tall as three hundred feet. Those trees are majestic. Now even 
Brother Wilson, here, our tree-trimmer, would be challenged to climb 
one of those trees. Right, Brother Wilson?” 

Brother Wilson, sitting near the front, nodded and said, “That’s 
right.” 

“Now how can those trees grow to be three hundred feet tall and 
twenty feet across without the wind blowing them down? Some of 
those trees are three thousand years old!” 

“Glory be!” 

“T’ll tell you. It’s because the roots of those giant trees are 
intertwined, so when the wind blows against one tree, the other trees’ 
roots hold it in place. And another thing: those trees grow in groves. 
They never grow alone. They are never solitary.” 

“Hallelujah!” 

“Those trees are interconnected, just like Jesus’s disciples were 
interconnected, and just like you and you and you and all of us, are 
all interconnected. The strength comes from unity. And that unity 
is what leads to our savior, Jesus Christ!” 

“Amen.” 

“My Easter wish this year, Brothers and Sisters, is that you remain 
interconnected. Come to see us here at West Side Baptist whenever 
you can, but don’t lose your connection. God bless you!” 

The choir broke into “Ain’ta That Good News” which soon had 
the congregation singing along and clapping in rhythm. As I listened, 
I realized that Reverend Blackburn’s message was just as applicable 
to the Civil Rights movement as it was to the congregation of the 
West Side Baptist Church. As long as we believed in one another 
and trusted in one another, we would triumph. 
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“There Is a Balm in Gilead” 


After high school graduation I went back to working full-time at 
the Flying Horse. Hardly anything was changed; Linc and I got along 
fairly well. I knew that I couldn’t depend on him for much beyond 
talking to the customers, and he knew that I would fix the flats, grease 
the cars, change the oil, and wash the cars as needed. 

One day the wash pit or sump overflowed. “Well, we have to dig 
it out,” Linc said. “See the dirt and sand go down to the bottom, and 
when it gets full, we have to dig it out and start over.” 

Uncle Bernie had a ‘40 Chevrolet pickup which Linc backed up 
to the pit. “Okay, David,” he said, “get a shovel and go to work.” 

Since there was still some water in the pit, it was muddy and 
squishy, so I took off my shoes and rolled up my pants legs. Actually 
it didn’t take very long since the dirt and sand were not packed down. 
In an hour I had shoveled all of it into the pickup. Then I washed off 
my feet and put my socks and shoes back on. 

“You want to dump it, or stay here?” Linc asked. 

“T’I] stay here,” I said since I wasn’t sure where to take it. 

Linc drove off in the pickup with the mud slopping back and forth 
in the bed. When he returned a little while later, we rinsed out the 
bed of the pickup. 

That afternoon Uncle Bernie came over to the Flying Horse 
from the Blue Moon to post some fliers on the front window. They 
announced that he was giving a party on June 20" to anybody who 
wanted to come. There would be free sandwiches and soft drinks, 
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all as a type of celebration. He had already gotten a permit to hold 
it in the West Side Park. “What are you celebrating, Uncle Bernie?” 
I asked. . 

“Oh, we’ll think of something,” he answered. “Why don’t we just 
call ita Customer Appreciation Day? Hey, what about your birthday? 
Isn’t that close to the twentieth?” 

“Yes, it is. It’s on the twentieth.” 

“Well, then, that’s what we’ll celebrate.” 

I smiled as I didn’t think Uncle Bernie was actually giving a party 
for my birthday. But even so, I looked forward to it, and most of our 
customers did, too. Linc said he would be glad to keep the Flying 
Horse open that day so long as he had the next weekend off. 

After church on the 20", I helped Uncle Bernie carry the food 
and drinks to the park. We loaded tubs of pop buried in ice into 
the pickup. There was an eight-gallon keg of beer to be tapped, 
and he had ordered dozens of sandwiches. Later on there would be 
watermelon. We unloaded everything in the park and by one o’clock, 
people started to arrive. I knew almost everyone who was there since 
they were customers at the Flying Horse. Some I had seen only at 
the Blue Moon, but they all knew Uncle Bernie, and there was a great 
deal of helloing and teasing about this and that. 

When Grandma, Mama, Cassie, and Pearl arrived, they claimed 
one of the picnic tables for our family. Mama spread a table cloth 
over it since the table was splintery wood and it wasn’t very clean. 

There were get-togethers in two other corners of the park: family 
picnics and so on, I guessed. As we were sitting there, I asked Mama, 
“Do you remember that today is my birthday?” 

“Yes, Lord, how could I forget?” 

“Well, you know that I’m eighteen now.” 

“And I suppose you want to try some of Uncle Bernie’s beer, is 
that it?” 

I didn’t answer. “Well, go ahead; just don’t try to drink it all 
yourself.” . 

Uncle Bernie had brought along plastic cups for the beer. He 
filled one for me, saying, “Okay, David. Happy Birthday.” I smiled 
at him and took the cup back to our table. 

This wasn’t the first time I had tasted beer. T.J. had shared a 
can with me a time or two, but this was the first time I was of age. 
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I had heard so much about beer and been warned so many times by 
Grandma and Mama that when I took my first sip, I was disappointed. 
I guess it was regular beer, but it certainly didn’t taste very good. 
Actually it was somewhat bitter and sour tasting. “Can I have a sip?” 
Pearl asked. 

“No, you may not,’ Mama answered. “When you're eighteen, 
then you can try it. Not until then.” 

“Aw--.” 

“Your father liked beer,’ Mama said to all of us. “Oh, not so he 
wanted to sit in someplace like the Blue Moon all afternoon drinking. 
But after he’d worked hard all day, he liked a can of beer. Said it 
washed the dust out of his throat.” 

“Beer has caused a lot of misery in this world,’ Grandma said. 
“We'd be better off if there wasn’t any at all.” 

“Yes, Mama,” Mama said, “but by itself it’s not so bad. People 
just have to control it.” 

Cassie said, “Mama, is it all right if I have some?” 

“Well, Child, you’re of age. I don’t see why not.” 

Cassie and I sat, sipping and enjoying the beautiful day. The little 
kids were running and playing on the swings, the merry-go-round, 
and the slide. Some were digging 1n the sand, and I could hear the 
birds singing all around us. We could hear the cicadas buzzing. The 
park had quite a few trees which hadn’t been infested by insects, 
so we had a beautiful shady spot for our table. “This is a beautiful 
park,” Grandma said. 

“Um hmm.” 

“Reminds me of when I was a child. ‘Cept we didn’t have no 
park like this. Only the white folks did. But we had a place down 
by the river that was almost as nice. Well, it didn’t have playground 
stuff for the kids, but there were trees to climb and a creek to wade 
in. Kinda takes me back.” 

After Bradford, Grover, and T.J. arrived, we moved to another 
table to talk among ourselves. 

“How come your Uncle Bernie is giving this Customer 
Appreciation Day?” Bradford asked. “He ain’t never done it before, 
has he?” 

“Not that I know of.” 
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“People sure havin’ a good time,” Grover said.. The Blue Moon 
customers were seated at a couple of tables near the keg or standing 
near talking. I could hear Hark Smith telling jokes and the explosive 
laughter once he’d delivered the punch line. 

“You all decided what you’re gonna do next year?” T.J. asked. 

“There’s a bookkeeping job I heard about. I’m hoping to get that,” 
Grover said. He had taken bookkeeping and typing in high school. 
He was a better typist than some of the girls. 

“I thought you was going to California or some place like that,” 
Bradford said. 

“Yeah, maybe some day. Not right away.” 

“T’m heading for Washington,” Bradford said. 

“Washington? D.C.?” 

“Yeah. That’s where I’m going.” 

“What you gonna do there?” 

“T don’t know yet, but I'll find something. I’d like to get a job 
working for the movement.” 

“Ain’t you done with that yet?” T.J. asked. 

“Nope. I ain’t. And you shouldn’t be either.” 

T.J. didn’t like to talk about civil rights. He had a good job at 
the post office, and he was afraid that if he got involved he might 
lose it. 

“What about you, David?” Grover asked. “Have you decided 
yet?” 

They all knew I had been considering Washington University. 
“T’m waiting to hear about my application,” I answered. 

“So you might go to college?” 

“Yes. Everybody in my family is willing to help me. Even Uncle 
Bernie.” 

“That old--. You mean he’d help you pay your way?” Bradford 
was skeptical. 

“Well, he said he’d loan me the money.” 

“Yeah, and I'll bet he’ll keep close track of the interest, too.” 

We sat quietly for a few moments. All of us were drinking beer, 
even though Bradford and Grover weren’t eighteen yet. “I wish I 
could go to college,” Grover said. “I’ll bet it would be fine.” 

“You remember that Mose we met on the campus in St. Louis?” 
Grover asked. 
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“Yes,” I answered. “Mose Loftus, he said his name was.” 

“Yeah. I'll bet it’s hard for him.” 

“Maybe. But you gotta be pretty smart to go to college.” 

“Yeah, I reckon.” 

After a while we got some sandwiches and carried them back to 
our table, just sitting and eating and enjoying being with each other. 
I saw Uncle Bernie go over to our family table and talk to Grandma 
and Mama. He didn’t sit down; he stood behind and between the two 
of them with his hand resting lightly on Mama’s shoulder. Mama 
turned her head and was looking back, up into his face, so I couldn’t 
see her expression, but when she turned around momentarily to drink 
from a bottle of pop, she looked easy and peaceful. I guessed that she 
and Uncle Bernie had always been friendly, especially since Bernie 
and Bob, my father, were brothers. 

In our photo album, there was a picture of the three of them, 
posing at a beach or somewhere like that. They couldn’t have been 
much older than Cassie or I were now, and they all looked young 
and happy and full of life. Whenever I saw that photograph, I was 
sorry I hadn’t known my father. Since he had died in 1950, there 
hadn’t been time. I was only two and a half when he was killed in 
that explosion. I wondered whether he was much like Uncle Bernie. 
Maybe he had been. Maybe that was why Mama seemed to like 
Uncle Bernie. She always seemed to be glad to see him whenever 
he came to our house, and it seemed she always wanted him to stay 
a while if he had the time. 

There was something unspoken there, however. Grandma seemed 
to be aware of it because she was usually reserved with Uncle Bernie, 
and I had always felt she didn’t really like having him around. 

As I watched Mama and Uncle Bernie, I realized that nobody at 
our table was talking. We were all thinking our private thoughts, 
evidently, and the silence freed me to wonder and to speculate. Where 
would we be next year at this time? Or in five years? 

I was drinking my second cup of beer, and it had begun to taste 
better now, smooth and silky, not bitter as at first. There was a pleasant 
effect of the beer, too, which freed me from myself, allowing me to 
look around and analyze and speculate in ways I couldn’t usually. 
Maybe I was getting drunk. That couldn’t be true on just two cups 
of beer. But I wasn’t used to it, and it was producing an effect which 
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was quite pleasurable. If this was common, I could understand why 
people drank too much; they probably were searching for this effect. 
Maybe it wore off in time, or maybe as people developed a tolerance, 
it took more beer to produce the feeling. 

As I watched, Uncle Bernie bent down and kissed Mama on the 
cheek. She jerked a bit, and I could see her remonstrate with him, 
but he just laughed and walked away. 

“You know,” Bradford said. “I’m mighty glad we got to go to 
Selma to march. That’s about the most important thing that ever 
happened to me.” 

Grover and I nodded. “Me, too,” Grover agreed. 

T.J. stood up. “You all want to toss a ball around? I brought a 
ball and a glove.” The three of them stood up and moved away from 
the tables. “Come on, David,” T.J. called. 

“No, PI just sit here a while,” I said. 

I wondered why Uncle Bernie had never married. Surely he had 
had plenty of opportunities, especially in the Blue Moon. And I 
wondered where the Civil Rights Movement was leading? Would it 
actually lead to voting rights for Negroes? Or would the KKK and 
the segregationists continue to block progress? Maybe there would 
be more bombs and more deaths. Maybe Bradford had the right idea. 
To work with the movement required a personal commitment, and 
he had it. I was still filled with doubt, wondering whether anything 
I did would have any effect at all. Maybe with a college degree I 
could be more effective. 

“David,” Cassie called. “(Come over here.” 

As I walked over to the table, I saw there was a birthday cake 
with candles on it. I had momentarily forgotten it was my birthday. 
Everybody gathered around to sing “Happy Birthday.” I could hardly 
remember last year when I had turned seventeen. Maybe this was 
what life would be like. Memories displacing memories the older I 
got. When I looked up, I saw Uncle Bernie standing behind Mama 
again, and he had his hand on her shoulder again. Suddenly, for no 
reason, I remembered that not only was today my birthday, it was 
also Father’s Day. Then I blew out the candles. 
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“We Shall Overcome” 


There had been rumors of Reverend Bob’s receiving a call to a 
different church, so it came as no surprise when we heard that June 
27" was to be his last Sunday at the West Side Baptist Church. As 
it was his last Sunday, he was to preach a farewell sermon. That 
morning when I went downstairs for the Youth Group meeting, I 
found everyone else standing around. “No meeting today,” Grover 
told me. We didn’t know what to do for the hour since we always 
used it to talk about the Bible or other church matters. With no leader 
we were somewhat adrift, like a sandlot baseball game that had no 
referee or umpire. 

As the gospel for today was Mark, chapter 10, verses seventeen 
through twenty-two, I gathered everyone and suggested we read the 
gospel and talk about it, even though we had no leader. 

The question asked of Jesus was, “What must I do to inherit 
eternal life?” He answered, “Go, sell what you have, and give to 
the poor, and you will have treasure in heaven; and come, follow 
me.” The man who asked “went away sorrowful; for he had great 
possessions.” 

“Who would like to say what this means?” I asked. 

Nobody answered. “Does it mean you have to give away 
everything?” 
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“That sure sounds like what it says,” Bradford said. “But that 
ain’t gonna be much of a problem for most of us Negroes. We don’t 
have much to start with.” 

Cissy held up her hand. “Maybe it’s more subtle than that,” she 
suggested. “Maybe it means to do only what’s necessary for this life, 
and to live for the next life.” : 

Grover said, “It doesn’t make sense to me. Why should we work 
to earn money and a house and food and then sell it or give it away? 
I don’t understand that.” 

“What do you think it means, David?” Cissy asked. 

“Well, this is hard for me to understand,” I said. “If we take it 
literally, it means to sell everything, give the money to the poor, and 
follow Jesus. But we need money to live. People need food and 
housing and clothing. The church needs money to continue. We 
couldn’t have a church with no money. 

“But maybe it’s metaphor; maybe it means something else. 
I’ve been reading a book about the Navajo Indians who live on a 
reservation in Arizona and New Mexico. And they believe that 
anyone who gets too much money or too many possessions is to be 
blamed because he isn’t helping his family. Maybe that’s what this is 
getting at. If we try to get too much in this life, we won’t be helping 
others, and we won’t be preparing for the next life.” 

Nobody responded. Finally, I said, “All right, let’s see what 
Reverend Bob says about this in his sermon. Why don’t we go up 
and have refreshments?” 

Everybody agreed to wait to try to understand this gospel. 

Since it was the last Sunday in June and some people were 
away visiting relatives or even on vacation, the church wasn’t full. I 
suspected that some people might have chosen not to attend church 
today because they knew it was Reverend Bob’s last Sunday. I had 
heard that the elders had criticized him for involving himself in the 
Civil Rights movement and driving to Selma to participate in the 
march. They hadn’t ordered him not to do it, but after he did it, they 
were critical. 

Reverend Bob stood at the lectern silently for a few moments 
before he announced, “Today I wish to talk to you about ’The Call. 
Now I know most of you know what the Call is; that’s the word or 
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message you get when Jesus needs you to help someone else, to 
help the church, or to help your community. Sometimes it’s called 
a vocation. Now a vocation can be a person’s job. But a vocation 
is much more than just what a person does; it’s what defines him 
or her. For example, I think Mrs. Johnson’s vocation is serving us 
in this church. Mrs. Johnson, would you stand and let folks take a 
look at you?” ; 

Mrs. Johnson stood up and looked around the congregation, her 
white hair peeking out from under her black hat. “Thank you, Mrs. 
Johnson.” She sat down reluctantly. “Now, Mrs. Johnson is lucky, 
you might say, because she knows what she is needed to do, and 
she does it. What if you don’t know what your call is? What if you 
don’t know what your vocation is? I guess I’m lucky, too, because 
I have felt the call since I started high school. When I was in the 
eighth grade, I began asking how I could serve the Lord best. And 
He answered me, ’By becoming a pastor.’ 

“For all of us, I believe a vocation is a call to service, and it’s 
for all of your life. Service means to your fellow Christians, your 
neighbors, your church, and your community. It means your service 
never ends. 

“There is a poem called ‘Do Not Go Gentle into That Good 
Night’ in which the poet talks about people not going ’gentle into 
that good night’ because their words *had forked no lightning.’ Their 
words *had forked no lightning.” What does that mean? | think it 
means they never accomplished anything in their lives. They never 
took a chance. They never helped anybody else. I think it means 
that we all have to take a chance because when we answer the call, 
we are teaching for Christ. And when we are teaching for Christ, 
we are living for Christ. 

“All of this requires a leap of faith. It’s called an inductive leap 
when you can jump from A to D and then fill in B and C without 
being told. And this leap of faith requires us to trust in God, to do 
His work, and to accept the personal responsibility of fulfilling our 
mission in life, our call, or our vocation. 

“We have all known people who were depressed. Many of us 
have been depressed. I ask you, ‘What causes depression?’ Is it lack 
of money, or lack of food, or inability to pay the bills? Depression 
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can be caused by any of these. It can be caused by the feeling that 
we are not loved. We are not\loved by our family or our friends. 
Maybe we aren’t loved by God. But that last is never true. God’s 
love is always available. His grace is always available. All we have 
to do is accept it. 

“Depression is a deadly sickness. But, my friends, Jesus knows 
how to deal with it, and you can, too. Depression is the result of 
living a life without purpose. If you have no call or no vocation, then 
you will be depressed. You have to work and struggle and pray to 
find your purpose in life. And when you do, I believe it will require 
you to help others. And when you’re helping others, you will be too 
busy to be depressed. You'll be too busy to think about yourself 
because you are helping someone else. 

“A religious philosopher has written that a vocation is the place 
where your deep gladness and the world’s deep need or hunger meet. 
What does this mean? It means you must accept God’s love and grace 
to feel at home with yourself. And when you have done that, then you 
can help others. You will be too busy to be depressed.” 

As I listened to Reverend Bob, I realized that the members of 
the congregation were silent. This day they were not behaving like 
West Side Baptists; they were sitting in their pews, as silent as if their 
mouths were taped shut. There were no “Amen”s, no “Hallelujah”s, 
no “Preach on’s--it was still. Is this what listening to a sermon in 
a white church was like? It felt foreign, even alien. I wondered 
whether the people were too moved to speak or whether they were 
so unmoved they couldn’t respond. Was it resentment that Reverend 
Bob would tell them how to live their lives? 

“The call or vocation, my friends, is for us to be with our neighbors. 
For when we share our lives, when we share our joys and our sorrows, 
when we worship together and play together, we cannot be enemies. 
We are required to become one with them and with God. 

“This is my last Sunday here at West Side as I have answered the 
call to another church. I must tell you that I have enjoyed my year 
with all of you. And most especially I have enjoyed serving as the 
minister to the Youth Group. They are all young, and vibrant, and 
alive, and involved. They care about what they are doing, and they 
care about tomorrow. They care about this church, and they care 
about the larger world. 
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“When we marched from Selma to Montgomery in March, 
I learned that they were the teachers. For they taught me about 
commitment and about vocation. And I do not believe that their 
commitment has been fulfilled just because of that one march. No! 
They will go on to accomplish greater things and to do greater things 
for themselves and for their community. It is with some regret that I 
go on to my next church, but I have no regrets for your young people. 
I am proud of your young people--just as you should be proud--and 
I wish them and all of you the very best.” 

After Reverend Bob sat down, it was quiet. There were some 
whispers, but nothing audible. Then the choir sang “Nobody Knows 
the Trouble I’ve Seen.” As they sang, I wondered what my vocation 
would be. Maybe it was easier for Reverend Bob since he did seem 
to know what he was supposed to do with his life. However, I felt 
he had been judged unfairly. If he hadn’t been white, would the 
congregation have accepted him more readily? I suspected this 
was a factor. It seemed that this was discrimination, and reverse 
discrimination could be just as bad as the usual kind. 

The climax of Reverend Bob’s sermon didn’t come until later that 
summer. I didn’t know it at the time, and maybe he didn’t either, but 
the real climax occurred on August 6 when President Lyndon B. 
Johnson, in the presence of Rosa Parks and Martin Luther King and 
other civil rights leaders, signed the Voting Rights Act at the Capitol 
in Washington, D.C. 

When I heard about it , | had no way to predict its impact. Would 
it really lead to the registration and enfranchisement of so many 
overlooked voters in the South? Would it lead finally to changes 
in the political system? Might it herald the beginning of the end of 
discrimination based on race and color? I didn’t know. It might even 
lead to further deaths. But as I thought back on that march from 
Selma to Montgomery, I was proud that I had been part of history, 
that I had stood up for at least one small part of what was right. I was 
proud of all the marchers who had defied the system and who had 
marched despite cold, rainy weather, who had sung joyously, lifting 
their voices in praise and hope. For hope was all we had. And I, 
too, hoped. 
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AFTERWARD 


The best book I found on the Birmingham march is Andrew 
Young’s An Easy Burden (1996). Diane McWhorter’s Carry Me 
Home (2001) is also good, but it lacks the first-hand detail of Young’s 
book. Other books I read include Langston Hughes’ The Big Sea, 
Christopher Paul Curtis’ The Watsons Go to Birmingham—1963, 
John Howard Griffin’s Black Like Me, Ralph Ellison’s Invisible 
Man, Richard Wright’s Black Boy, Ann Fairbairn’s Five Easy Stones, 
Lillian Smith’s Strange Fruit, W.E.B. Dubois’ Autobiography, Julian 
Horton’s New Boy, and several books by James Baldwin, notably 
Nobody Knows My Name and The Fire Next Time. 

Of the numerous articles the best is “Great Day at Trickem Fork” 
by W.C. Heinz and Bard Lindeman, c. The Saturday Evening Post, 
originally published May 22, 1965. 

One historical footnote I need to point out: the term “Black” did 
not come into general usage to refer to people of color, or Negroes, 
until after 1965. 
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‘The impetus for Words of Truth came about when I read a newspaper article 
observing the fortieth anniversary of the Selma, Alabama Civil Rights march. 
This was an important event in our nation’s history, and it touched the lives 
of everyone who participated. Although I was old enough to take part in the 
march, I wasnt involved and, in fact, paid little attention to what was going 
on in the South except for what I saw on the evening news. Thus, my first- 
hand knowledge is nil. However, I know someone who actually marched, and 
Andrew Young's book and the Saturday Evening Post article are quite thorough. 
As has been pointed out numerous times, the marchers--not the elgeeritrz ones 
the leaders--are the ones who actually changed history, 
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